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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE, 


Satem, O. 


vention, that man had an infallible rule 
without the Bible; and to this, he challenged 
investigation; can any thing be a rule of 
life, that does not reveal to man his relations, 
, duties and destiny? Relations must be un- 
derstood, before duty can be defined, and 

re We occasionally send numbers to those their destiny, whether present or future, or 
who are not subseribers, but who are believed both, to give value to relation, and inspire 
tobe interested in the dissemination of anti- | with :uotive, to the discharge of duty.— 
slavery truth, with the hope that they will | Senate thane don be be wletnieteniian te 
either subscribe themselves, or use their influ- | "UFely Mere can ih ” 8 
ence to extend its circulation among their | regard toa rule of life. 


friends. ret fort _ | Mr. Barker will however, take the affirm- 
CS’ Communications intended for insertion, | _.. e . “a? an 
2 a e . , , sition: . 
to be addressed to Maurvs R. Rontxson, Editor. | ative of the following proposit n That 
All others to Eviry Rontxson,Publishing Ag’t. | mankind are able to obtain the knowledge 


J. WUDSON, PRINTER. , needi:! to their improvement and welfare, 


— | witout supernatural revelation or infallible 
THE B 
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1 / teachers.” This is a very different thing 
U G L E ° ‘from an infallible rule of life. How glo- 
—— riously indefinite. “Knowledge needful.” 
| This much might be affirmed of a horse. 
| 


- — —__— 


For the Anti-Slavery Bugle. 





But Mr. Barker’s proposition contains an 
First, “That 
| mankind are able to obtain the knowledge 


liorrpaxe, O., Feb. 28, 53. |! 
aflirmative and a negative. 


Mr. Rosinson,—Respected Sir: Joseph 


Barker's ern Fa Sey one hele neediul to their improvement and welfare.” 
an in whieh he onys: “2 have nat yet seen Second, “ Without supernatural revelation 
Ile will then take 
the affirmative of a negative; Mr. Barker 


— : : | being a logician, I ean but regard his prop- 
been informed of the questions proposed by | 


’ aTTIT Al; arts ?.. 

ugle, containing Mr. tlartzell’s propo- . fh eed 
the 1 =n - — or infallible teachers.” 
sitions.” Tle does not say, he has vot seen | 


wy letter to him, Janu. 18, but, that he has 


osition, as an artful piece of management, 
to get up a false issue, and further, a refusal 
on his part, to defend in orderly discussion, 
| the 


- . 
» intend to puta stop to a direct cor- | ; : : : 
Dist he | i . ’ | resolutions, of which he will not deny the 


myself for discussion, ‘The questions are 


all that is important inmy letter to him.— 


Why did he not address ine, as To did him? 


doctrine contained in those offensive 


resypoudence 2 | preferred the press, as the | . ee , 
a ee pon * paternity, for he was first in committee, first 
edium of commitiiuication between us, s . : 
medi : > ‘ ; }in report, and first in defence. 
vew Mr. Barkee’s address, aud be obtained | 
? . . . 
Ile lias then iu seven resolves, and in his 


many and 
grievous charges against that Book, wiiich 


wine, before we tuok the parting band at ate , 
sour house. other publications, preferred 

My proposition for a discussion with Mr. : : 
Barker on the Bible question, grew out of a | has been for ages and yet is, revered by 


-tillions of the better portion of mankind. 


challenge uttered by himself, before the 1 : ' for | 
ms , 4 — | These recusations he ought to prove, for he 

Bible Convention of last Nov., and a pers-; °°°™ é Bice 

certainly does know, that the more weighty 


! 
gual interview at your house aud in your | ‘ Z 
| the calumny, the clearer shou'd be the proof of 
| 
| 


‘ ° 
preseniec, h rota these cCircumstanees a re- 


port went abroad, that Mr. Barker had res- if, and then as the Apostle of rationalism, 
pectfully invited me to a discussion, and ‘he should show to us, superstitions devotees 
' a ' ‘ . ee ‘ ‘ 


cof that Book, (whose origin is wrapt in dark- 


hat Dhad declined. This, Leould not deny. 


ness—which earries on its very face, the 
| marks of human imperfection avd error— 


whose authority is not derisive ea to the 
truth or falsehood of “any principle, or the 


goodness or badness of any practice,—and 
that the belief that the Bible is a perfect 
rule of faith aud practice, is not only alto- 
| gether erroneous, but exceedingly mischiev- 
ous,) that we have a more sure word of 
prophecy, to which we shall do well to take 


llwing wequired a litthe celebrity as ai dis- 
jitant, my deeline bas been prejudicial, 
Creating a purpleluas chat cece WEEG Bunter 
inmy own breast, with reference to a ra- 
tional defence of the claims of the Bible.— 
This suspicion Was soon coufirmed by an 
wticle in the “ Plain Dealer,” by one who 
wys he was in the convention as spectator 
tnd reporter; speaking of me he says * he 


offered no argumeut which led me to think, tt 
f eeca. 


Mr. Barker cannot get up a false issue 


inspiration.” ee es 
ina corner, and my negotiation with Mr. | with us, neither can he hide himself from 


Barker, should therefore be conducted thro’ | the public gan, in responsibilities he has 
the medium ef the public press. | incurred, in offering himself’ as a worthy 

I will now come to Mr. Barker's objections | guide, to the ignorant and erring of his race. 
to the proposed issue, and Ist, ‘The questions | 
the first of which he will not debate,) were again urge upon his consideration, the prop- 
' ositions submitted in my former letter. 


that he believed the Bible, a work of divine 





These things were not done 


In view of the whole premises, I must 


legitimate deductions from the seven reso- 

First, * That the Creator has endowed man 
with the requisite mental capacity to acquire 
from the developements of nature, a perfect 


lutions, read before and accepted by the | 
These reso- 


the 


Convention, but not debated. 


lutions were in the order of climax: 


Reply of Hon. Horace Mann to Wendel! Phil- 
lips Esq. 





West Newron, March 14 1853. 
Wm. L. Garrison, Es@.: 

Dean Sirn,—Having just arrived home 
from Washington, I avail myself of the ear- 
liest moment of leisure to reply to certain 
further injurious strictures of Mr. WenpeL 
Puriuips, made in an attempted defence of 
his previous injurious strictures upon me. 

Before noticing Mr. Phillips, however, may 
[ be permitted to say one word (aside, as the 
play-wrights have it) tothe Editor? May I 
ask him if it is quite fair to become so fara 
party to the coutroversy as to sharpen Mr. 
Phillips’s weapons, or add weight to his 
blows, and then, in an editorial, assume the 
character of a judge, and pronounce his ac- 
quittal? The holding of, the clothes for 
those who stoned Stephen, cost Saul some 
pangs of remorse ; but I think his twinges 
would have been much sharper, had he af- 
terwards turned judge, and decided that the 
stoning had done the martyr no, ‘ injustice.’ 

Mr. Phillips, in his reply, sets forth a part 
of the passage in my speech to which he 
professes to have reterred ; and thus, by his 
own showing, demonstrates how wrongiully 
he misquoted me. By putting this faet up- 
on the record, he now stands self-convicted ; 
because, if there be any one right among 
disputants more clear than any other, it is 
the right of every man to have his meaning 
determined by his own language, and not by 
that which an assailant may putin his mouth. 
It is the common device of prevaricators, 
when falsity is proved upon them, to reply, 
‘Well, if it was pot that, it was as bad as 
that’ JT presume Mr. Phillips knows that 
men have been convicted of perjury under 
the self-same plea in justification he now sets 
up. Indefinite and irremediable wrong ean- 
not be prevented but by holding every party in 
a controversy to exact snd honest quotations, 
All fair disputants willingly conform to this 
rule. No good motive can never prompt a 
man to depart from it. Mr. Phillips, now, 
not only acknowledges, but proves that his 
upparant quotation was not a quotation ; and 
he goes further, and confesses that he saw 
the proofs. Itis true,he denies observing the 
‘quotation marks. Bat if he intended that the 
langnage should not go tothe public as mine, 
would he not have observed them? Besides, 
he introduces the subject as follows; ‘Mr. 
Mann said,’ and then adds, ‘in one of bis 
speeches.” Then his rebuke of surreptitious 
sentiment, his singling out the jinge-word of 
the sentence as mine,and exclaiming, ‘What 


a “ Bur” !—froe i “ac ion 
et et eeroaeatiee_tipe, toc, of a chesppion.t 


what pertinency or relavancy in all this, if 
he did not mean to heave the public believe 
that his words were my words ? 

Bat further, T maintain that there is a 
whole diamiter of difference between the 
meaning of my language, and that of his 
substitute for it. My remarks in the passage, 
—even now most unfairly quoted,—were ad- 
dressed wholly to Southern men—to a South- 
ern audiciuce,—forewarning them what, up- 
on their own principles, they must expect, 
should they dissolve the Union. Mr. Phil- 
lips represents me as speaking to the North, 
rather than to the South, (heeause when 
nothing appears to the contrary, a man is 
supposed to be speaking to the people among 
whom he lives), and as saying to my fellow 
citizens, at home, that I,—and 1 state his 
moustrous inference in his own language.— 
that J ‘would retarn fugitive slaves, until the 
Sats area separated. An admonition ta the 
South, that after they shall have dissotved the 
Union, they eannot, on any principle of in- 
ternational law, reclaim fugitive slaves, Mr. 





knowledge of his relations, duties and des- 
You affirm, deny.” Ov if he preter 
what, that ‘this, given over his own signature, (as we 


last two being the concentration of the pre- 
"1 sw . ! “ge . . t s e 
Phey declare, that) man ha | tiny. 


ceding ones. 
an infallible rule of life, and) in 


werring rule consists. 1 will here insert | might say,) * ‘That man has an infallible rule 
them : | of life, engraven on the nature of each ho- | 
Gth. Resolved, That man has an infalli- | man being, by the hand of his Creator, on 
We rule of life, on the knowledge of which, | the knowledge of which, depend the prog- 
depend the progress, pertection and happi- | ress, perfection and happiness of his nature, | 
— his nature, in all states of his exist- weeny ain at he aia aan! 


. ‘ © 2° Sarit +e 

7th. Resolved, That the rule is found | That the Jewish and Chiristiau Seriptures, 

til : ’ ‘ z 7 ’ ‘ . - Sa > aye 
wot in the Bible, the Koran, the Shastres,} contain a series of communications, super 

hor in any supposed arbitrary revelation, but | yarurally revealed and miraculously attested 


Bengraven on the nature of each human | —trom the latter, aan may acquire a per- 
being, by the hand of his Creator. | 
Where then 


rule of life ? 


4 bbs 
-Hibl fect role of tite. DT ottira, you deny. 
infallible | 
but | So matters present themselves to iy mnid 
uu 


will find an 
Not in the Bible, &e., 


“chyrave » nature of each human Scone 
igraven on the n | original resolutions, Poask to be correct d. 


Nr. Barker, to 


man 
at present; but id Pbave not understeoed the 


” 
being, hy the hand of his crestor, jor Dado not ask detood any 


Mr. Barker has bere given us, an une- doctrine he has not avowed. If hie mind 
quivocal confession of his faith, or ¥ fiat oat twith reference to the hitalitble 


lias change {t 


Was two months ago; he lins stated affirmia- -inee the convertion, 


eR 
source of knowledge, 
te 


lively Where mau’s intallible rule is, and we only ask bi to use bis influence in 


hegatively, Where itis vot. Bat what is his blotting trom the public records, those reso- 
rese sition; letus see. Anti-Slavery! |... 
present position ; let us  s¢ Ants y | rations. 


Bugle, Feb. 19: * As to Mr. Hartzell’s prop- | 


dsitions, | do not believe that God has en- | 
i he should not 


(of the propositions contained in this article, 


lv Mr. Barker ean show good reason why 


dowed every mau with the requisite mental 
capacity, to acquire from any source, a per- | ee ae at a 
—— Pane : ‘the 2nd of which is couched in the precise 
fect knowledge of his relatious, duties and | 


. | lan 
destiny ; I question whether he has so en- | , : , 
estiny ; Ty : i | tions, we shall then proceed to diecuse my 
It will certainly take 


> man. Shee ‘ 
dowed any mat | affirmative, the negative of which he has 


Eternity, to gain a perfect knowledge of all 
our relations &c.; 1 cannot therefore take 
the affirmative of that proposition.” This 
is progressive, indeed it ts. In Nov. 1852, ee 
try man had an infallible ruie of lift, that ot May neat. 
i,a rule incapable of mistake, and this lie acttled by a re 
received from the hand of his Creator, but | hear trom Mr. Barker soon, 
on the Sth Feb., 1853, he says: “I do not) 
believe that God has endowed every or any | 
Nan, with the requisite mental capacity to 
acquire from any source, a perfect knowl- 
edge of his relations, duty and destiny,” and 
think it will require “ Eternity, &c.” Why 
Sir, man’s relations and duties in Eteruity 
tre not the subjects of discussion. What 


accepted. 
Debate to be beld at some point on the 


Other preliminaries to be 
Hoping to 


1 remain, 
Yours for the Truth’s sake, 


JON AS HARTZELL. 
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The Bank of Past Tennessee bas failed. 


then? Why this? Mr, Barker eaid in con- | 





return fugitives until such dissolution shall 


‘identity or contrariety of 


be required to defend either | 


age found in the 6th and 7th resolu- 


Western Reserve, and to commence the 25th 


January Ist, 1853, amounted to $65,13],- | 


Phillips tortures into a declaration by me, to 
the .Vorth, that I] stand ready and willing to 


take place, 

Aud further, Mr. Phillips quoted me most 
unfairly now. He has garbled the para- 
graph from which his pretended proof is 
drawn. He has dropped three passages from 
it, Which show demonstratively, that T was 


‘next paragraph is also a tissue of misrepre- 
sentations.” What I said of the ‘paragraph’ 
he restricts to one sentence in it, which he 
then attempts to defend. 

In my reply, I said, ‘Iknow of uo Free 
Soiler who has not the strongest desire to 
arrest the wrongs of slavery by all the legit- 
imate means within his power; or who “con- 
sents to let slavery remain where it is” in 
any other sense than as he consents to the 
subjugation ot Hungary, or the usurpation of 
Louis Napoleon—because he can’t help it.— 
I never intimated any thing to the contrary 
of this; and, let me ask, does not Mr. Phii- 
lips “consent” in the same way ?’ 

Yo impugn this, that is, to prove that I 
have no ‘desire to arrest, at all, the wrongs 
of slavery,’ and that I do ‘consent [volunta- 
rily] to let slavery remain where itis,’ Mr. 
Phillips makes five quotations from my 
speeches. 

Now, [ aver that each one of those five 
quotations is cited for an unfair purpose, 
which unfair purpose an obvious distinction 
will prove. 

Like other Free Soilers, I hold that Con- 
gress, or the general government, has no 
power, under the Constitution, to abolish 
slavery within the States; while, at the same 
time, as a citizen of the United States, and 
as a mati, my whole heart wrestles and agon- 
izes * to arrest the wrongs of slavery.’ 

Now, all the passages which Mr. phillips 
has cited under this head were spoken in 
my capacity as a Congressional legislator, or 
witi reference to legisiation by Congress.— 
In that capacity, } have disclaimed legal or 
forcible interference, just as other Free Soil- 
ers have done,—just as Mr. Giddings has 
done scores of times. But no where have I 
disclaimed or renounced moral interference. 
On the coutrary, my published volume 
abounds with passages which are moral in- 
terference, with the most massive and keen- 


edged weapons I was able to forge,—not 


terrible, I well know, like those wielded by 


others, and yet, may I hope, not discreditable 
tome. speak within bounds wheu Tsay,that 
there are fifty passagesin my speeches, car- 


ying out the doctrine of moral interference, 


embodying it, executing it, tor every passage 
of lega! disclaimer. 


As Mr. Phillips says he 
has been ‘ obliged to look again over my vol- 
ume,’ he nuct have seen these passages. In 


one of the opening paragraphs of this very 
reply, he professes to ‘appreciate’ the ‘ good 
words I have spoken for the anti-slavery 
couse,’ and adds, ‘my blood has thrilled too 
often beneath his glowing eloquence, his 
startling denunciations, and those pictures 
of elavery which thrill one’s soul.’ 


Yet he 


~~ —en ee 


‘ = om 

my public writings are filled, aud forgets his 
own concessions, in order to fasten wpou 
me the imputation of moral indifferentism, 
and even ‘consent in regard to the existence 
of slavery. 
of earnest moral dissent and protestation, he 
cites less than half a dozen cases of involun- 
tary and extorted legal ‘consent,’ and then, 
in Violation of every rule of logic, of justice, 
end of fairness, forces the conclusion, that 
I, in common with other Free Soilers, ‘ have 
uo concern for slavery in the States.’ 
these werd,—every oue an outrage: ‘ have 
NO concern’—‘ior [or on account of | slavery’ 
—‘ in the States.’ 


Against hundreds of instances 


Mark 


‘Inthe speech of Feb. 15, 1850, says Mr. 
Phillips, ‘Mr. Mann ts eo far from denying 
my statement’ thathe scems never to have 
heard of any body who did wish to agitate 
for the abolition of slavery in the States.— 
This is quite probable, &c. Yer in one of 
the introductory paragraphs of that epeech, 
which he has just ‘looked over again,’ oc- 
curs the following: ‘and if an unspeakable 
abhoranee of this institution, andthe belief 
that it is the second greatest enormity which 
the oppressor in bis power ever commited 
against the oppressed in his weakness,’-—‘ ] 
say if this abhorance of slavery,end this be- 
lief in. its criminality, entitle a man to be 
denominated an Abolitionisft, then I rejoice 
in my unquestionable right to the name.’ If 
eny sane man will take the trouble to read 





not setting forth what JT would do noi, but 
what they must look for then. Tt Mr. Phillins | 
will quote the paragraphs correctly, every 

body will see this, If he does not quote it, 

every body will know the reason whv. 

But let me add, that this question about 
mertiing never 
ought to have arisen. Among fair disputants, 
such a question bhever can arise. Honest | 
quotations Wil always preclude it, [ there- 
fore return to my original pesition, ris. that 
Thad as rightto be fairly quoted, and he, by | 
imputing lanenage to me which IT never | 
used, did, notwithstanding his two fold de- | 
nist, do me ‘injustice, in the first instace : 
and now, hy omitting, in his reply, such por. | 
tions of the real paragraph as would falsify | 





his inference, he has reneated the * ingiistice.’ 
Ou the second point, Mr. Philips charged | 
‘me with avoiding any reply to a pertinent | 


the first twenty pages of that speeech alone, 
i defy him to withhold his condemnation 
trom Mr. Puillips for intimating that I ‘seem 
neverto have heard of any body who did 
wish to agitate for the abolition of slavery 
in the States’; or that [ ‘have no concern 
for slavery iu the States.’ 

Besides, befure Mr Phillips could come at 
any such inference, even by the forcing and 
ravishment of my language of which he has 
been guilty, he had to discard the the very 
terms of my statement. My language was’ 
that we would ‘errest the wrongs of elavery 
by all the legitimate means wilhin our power; ’ 
and he well knows that we hold legislation 
hy congress to abolish slavery in the States 
not to be ‘legimate means. I suppose Mr. 
Phiflins holds this doctrine himseli If so, 
then T have the same right to assert that he 
cares nothing for slavery, or has no concern 


question : with seeing a logical ‘dilemma,’ | for jt, The quotations here made from me, 


and ‘avoiding it by silenee’; with beeping 
back what 1 ‘should have plainly eaid,’ ane 
with requesting ‘ not to be interrupted’: and 
he interlarded the whole with imputationa 
of ‘non-commitaism, want of ‘frankness,’ 
unworthy trick.’ &ec. &e. 
I answered hy showing that I did not 
, ‘avoid a reply, but made one; that I saw no 
dilemma, and so did not ‘avoid it by silenee” ; 


plainly eaid,’ but said it with all my strength 
‘and from a full heart; and that I did not ask 
‘not to be interrupted,’ but submitted, with- 
_ out objection, to be interrupted three several 

times; and only when the whole point of 
| interruption had been stated did I express a 
‘hope not to be‘further’ interrupted. What I did 
| under justifiable qualifications, he charged 
| upon me absolutely and without qualifica- 

tion. 
| Mr. Phillips’s reply 16, that if he is not right, 
| then he ‘does not understand language.’ In 


f the United States, | common with what every reader must do, 


‘J accept the alternative. If all those asser- 
tions were not pure invention, then Mr. Phil- 
lips ‘does not understand language.’ 

The next point in issue between ug Mr. 
Phillips bas incorrectly state’. 


i 
} 
} 


that | kept back nothing that I ‘ehonld hace | 


in their natural and obvious sense, and as 
applicable to the sulject matter in hand, 
were ell true. Bat there is a sense in which 
nothing can be more false. Mr. Phillips 
cites them in the latter sense. 

Mr. Phillips dwells at lencth on my ‘lack 
of explicitness,’ my ‘throwing a cloud about 
my opinions, &c. in regard to the oath of 
| office which Free Soilers take. In my for- 
mer reply, 1 passed this matter by lightly, 
eaying that I hed no difficulty about it, be- 
cause the Constitution ‘required us to do 
nothing in violation of the Higher Law of 
God.” He now returns to the topic, cete- 
chiees me in a eeries of formal questions, 
demands, ex cathedra, ‘definite and explicit 
anewers’; and, if I rightly underetand the 





To all this, the whole substance of 


T said his 


drift of his argument, lis aim is to prove thet 
Free Soilers who take the oath of office,— 
Paltry, Allen, Sumner, Chase, Giddings, Hale 
&c.,—are guilty of perjury. 

Now so far from desiring to ‘throw any 
cloud’ about my opinion, 1 frankly confess I 
did not surmise before, that Mr. Phillips bed 
such a peurile crotchet in his head as he here 
discloses. 1 will try; therefore, to relieve him 
feom his distress of mind about Free Soil- 





ers’ consciences,— hoping that he will then 
improve the time by attending to his own. 
Mr. Phillips appears not to be aware of a 
most plain and palpable lega! distinction, and 
One without which our courts could not get 
along for a day. He talks as though our oats 
were general oaths, aud net epecial ones: ss 
though they were oaths to peterm a the of 
ficial duties which the Constitution protides 
for, instead of the particular cuties of the 


Representatives, not as a United States Mar- 
shall, or foul Fugitive Sleve law Commis- 
sioner. When Free Soilers are found take- 
ing an oath which shall oblige them to re- 
turn fugitive slaves, then let thea be blasted 
with the swiftest lightuing. 

But, to help out this strange conceit, Mr. 
Phillips degrades our oaths to heaven into 
mere promises to men, by declaring that they 
are binding in that ‘seuse in which the na- 
tion understands them.’ Now I bad suppos. 
ed that, as an oath makes God a prt; to the 
transaction, it is binding in that sense in 
which He knows the party took i, When l 
ask what is my duty under my eath, | look 
to the record in heavcu; Mr. Pitliip= refers 
me to the votes et the last election. My 
doctrine is, that my guides to duty are my 
conscience and my Maker; Mr. Phillips’ 
doctrine is, that I. sm bound by the Supreme 
Court and the popular will; or the will of 
‘the whole nation,’ as he elsewhere expresses 
it. According to him. the President of the 
United States and the Judges of the Courts 
teke oaths to interpret the Constitution se 
cording tothe opinion of the nation, ‘the 
whole nation? and sv, of course, they must 
ascertain, at their pert, what that opinion is! 
And if Genera! Jackson is clected President, 
and the opinion of * the ochele uation’ changes: 
or if Texas is annexed, end that opinion 
changes again, then tie oath changes, — 
fotics quoties, as the lawyers say. He also 
declares, in substance, thit all the wreat and 
good men, who, for the last sixty-four years, 
have taken the oath: witli views, in many re- 
spects, or tn any reepect, diflerent fiom those 
of the ‘nation and the Supreme Court, were 
morally perjured, fle virtualiy tells us that 
when that Christian piilanthropist, Mr. Ger 
rit Smith, shailteke his Congressional sent 
and oath, next beeember, he will coaniit 
perjury, and that Me. Giddings has done so 
for twenty years! Ele tells us that the oath 
is binding according as ‘the nation and the 
Supreme Court construe ity but he does not 
tell us what is to be done when the ‘nation’ 
is on one side of a question, and the * Su- 
preme Court’ on the other; and he discards 
the well known legal principle, that even the 
WBE OE Prey are Epa ME: fe ot the. 
Than all this, was there ever a lower spec- 
imen of ‘Lower Law? Aud this, too, not 
merely ‘from the lips of a champion of the 
Higher Law,’ but trom one so pure and im- 
maculate in his own eyes, that, in Lis speech, 
he spurned meas an unworthy ‘champion’ 
of that law. 

But see what arrant noneense tits is, even 

on the Slower law enppositien that an oath 

isa promise to men, rether than a vow before 

God! ‘Tias Mr. Mann any donut. exelaines 

Mr. Phillips, ‘in whatsenss the nation winder 

stands his oath?’ Not the efightest, Mr. 

Phillips! Pfowell Cobb aud Linn Boyd un- 

derstood perfectly wellin whatsense Tworld 

take the oath, when they calied me to the 

Speaker's deck and aduiinistered it; and al! 

the ‘nation andthe Sapreme Court, who 
cared toknow, knew as wellasthey dif. At 

any rate, it was not my fiultaf they did wot 
know ; I had told them often enough. 

But if it be true, aecording to the eon- 
mon-place maxim, cited by Mr. Puillips, that 
a ‘promise is binding in that sense in whieh 
the promisor Knows the promisce understauds 
it; it is just as true, whatever words may be 
used, that a promise is no further binding 
than as the promisee knows the prouisor 
understaned it, 

Besides, as a momber of Congress, I do 
not swear to support the Censtinition mary 
such senae ss forbida my doimg al! Pecan to 
alter it. Jn theft office, | have better means of 
changing it. But, by refusing «fice, or refus- 
ing to vofe,as Mr. Phillips would have me do, 
I reserve no remedy but violence and revolu- 
tion. 

The above four points inclide all that be- 
longed to cur discussion. Llere, therefore, 
i onght to have been allowed to close. But 
Mr. Piiliips fas gone out of his way, and 


gathered) op numerous foreign topies, and 
foisted them into the controversy. Tie has 
not only collected topies which fad ne con- 


nection with b's agzreseive speect:, nor Wil) 
my siitethy detensive reply, but has copiously 
interspersed thei with musstatement, taunt 
ing and persenal offenee. Aad (hese trretc 
vant topics are more numerous Cian those 
originnally in discussion between us. Tstiull 
bricfly reply. 

1. Mr. Puillips goes back many years in 
of ‘want of frankness? 


my life, to rconee me 
: while | practised 


of stata but? ball tratis, 


‘conceatinent of real facts; and then he 
spreads this eharge over niy eo: Moet end 
character unto tive present time, Theis tune 
putati 2, having no cannection with ant 


7) 


i 
present points Of difiirence, raked up tiom 


‘ 
the past of « dozcon years, obliges me to state 


the plain truth. 


Wien tue pianaing and exceution of 4 
great educational euterprise was confi fed to 
mv hands; when I was encounienng the 
oppe ion andthe hostinies o: & ifshnese 
in a theveand forme, and the hardly less fer- 

when the 


midable tnertie of complaceney ; ’ 
the mental end manual Isbor o! tiree of four 
nen wae daiiy thrown upou Mme, Mr. Pailiips 
came up stealthily behind me, end et'rucen me 
with dwetard Liows. Two yecre neo, rsa 
tered and printed the most popenes ng 
respecting are, alienating friends, auc a 

sipg il-will towards me through & wide cir- 
cle. Since that time, he has revised the same 
untruths for re-publicetion, without suppres- 
sion or modification. Inthe cr ninal courts, 
and in reference to those who are convicted 
over and over again, they speak of ‘third’ or 
‘fourth comers. To me, Mr. Phillips is at 





office we fill. Tesa member of ihe House of 


ee 


Dever before arraign him betore the bar of 
the public. Ue has grown bold in propor- 
tion to Lis impunity. When he now assails 
me, ana, to present injustice, revives that of 
a dozen sears ago, ani I bound any longer to 
maintain silence ? ‘ 

2%. Mr. Phillips acserts thet when I first 
entered Cotigress, I was doubtless *clecie d 
by the voies of the anti-slavery party,’ and 
yet, that T ‘would give them no public re- 
eoguition.” The facts are precisely the re- 
verse. The anti-slavery party, at that election 
nominated end supported their own candi. 
date arainst me,—a most worthy gentleman 
who received the votes of his party, A few 
of their votes may Lave been given tome: but 
ny migyority must have been five times, proba 
bly ten times more than any seatteriny vores 
oftheirs wich which Iwas honored. Can Mr. 
Phillips never be right? 

. 

Atthe nest election Thad eleven thousand 
out of the thirteen thousand votes cast; and 
though I did then receive the votes of the 
Free Soil party,—for which I have always, 
en all proper occasions, expressed my recog- 
union and gratitude,—yet it never was St] 
posed, even if the vetes of that party had 
been thrown against me, that they would have 
cancelled my great majority, — 

4. Por Mr. Piillips’ insinaation about my 
leaving the Whig party sad joing the Free 
Soil party, on account gi office, E teel bound 
to express mysell in the strongest terms of 
reberke end condemnation that self-respect 


" 


wit: allow, All the circumstanees and inei- 
Geotcet that period deny and repel the im- 


patstion. So faras Pkuow, itis a suggestion 
never tiide even by the most hostile of the 
Whigs themselves. Te repeats it from the 
ly ingtongne of Rumor alone, Even if true, 
itis Wholly ahen trom our present discussion, 
I or Wist purpose, then, but a malign ove, is 
it introduced here ? 

Is it nota curions faet in psychology, that 
aman who bas this assailed me, and impu- 
fed to me the most odious sentimenta, not in 
my language butin his own; who accuses 
me Of anany sets unbecoming a gentleman s 
of reasoning unworthy of a logician; who 
charges me with dodging dilemmas I should 
raed (ete my h Ngee Be 

: Mut te 
the cause of Anti-Slavery, when, in one ef 
the most perilous cases that ever occurred, 
—P mean the Drayton and Sayres case,—l 
volunteered in behalf of that cause, and doy 
after day stood ap before men who came to 
intimidate me with pistols and bowie knives 
in their pockets, and who would gladly have 
taken iy lite, while this champion of the 
cause remained among the wagous in the 
Mig h ilarentiy wie Mould way that he 
cannot ‘descend’ to criticise mo? agree 
that he cannot descend; and even ithe could, 
he would wot find mee in that direction. 

4. P stall motiee bat ove topie more. Ja 
ane of iny detters, Mr. Phill’ps quotes this 
[from any dettor on Yr, Vebster.| that hie 
‘amery and reprocvchful language releases me 
trom all further obligation to treat him with 
personal regard, and says he eannot* assent 
tosnel aesnon.” 7h has a much more ehiv- 
atrous and gentlemanly rote. He is “hound 
as agentioman to Crestevery mink with cour. 
tesy, no matter how grossly any one may 
Mal in countery to bien.’ Is it possible thas 
nuy one can be misled by such confusion of 
ideas! Hie would mioake ont a contradiction 
between his ‘eanon’ and miae,—claiming ime 
Hate superiority,—always claiming supers 
jority !—for himself Can anything be clear. 
er than thatour ‘personal regard’ for another 
depends on our esiimate of tis qualities, and 
therefore must, perforce, be given or with- 
held aceordhig tu our opinion of those qual- 
tive? Bat a otis is bonud by the laws of 
courtesy. for hee econ sake; nud, therefore, 
While Dantend te treat Mr. Phillips courte. 
ously, on my wen account, Te irpestly hope 
forsueh a change ie his condace and spirit, 
that Peana'so treat hin, bereaticr, with ‘per. 
sonal regard,’ 

Pregret to) bave been ohliged to say #0 
much mr reference to terevelant and foreign 
matters, Wich ought never to have bees 
frought inte this discussion. V7 it is to be 
contintied, Pdemand that Mr, Phillips shall 
state his points fully, and ia my language, 
when Pam to be held responsible for them; 
and that tiey shall be fairly argued without 
the intvoduction of extraneous matter, or im- 
putation of bad motive. DT eugage to avoid 





| 








ali personal reference to him, except as now, 
lia Oe ply and si li ae {i “are. 
HORACKT MANN, 
wll sins cst 
From the Ky. News. 
Honest Views cf a Siaveholder, 


We enslave the black nian Lecanse we 
we) The big fish eat up the lithe one@ bee 
cause they ean, We terrify by our wealth 
and iiflae.ee a large portionot the American 
people be Our monbers are 
very sured compared with (Le winte and black 
Atierica, vet cur privilere force 
them to tear, obey cud roepect is: and a@ 
long ag we cance this to our benefititis righe 
we should. Aslong as old Dngland could 
force the American Colonies to pay oppres- 
sive taxes cud angodwy tithes, it was righs 
she shoubl: and when ehe could no longes 
tyrahize OVCR this country then the patriots 
gained the praise which was #0 long due te 
their eiilaing, Ameriea gained the respeet 
of Ler oppressor and likewise the surround. 
ng Nations. “Then America had a right te 
be free end nettill theo. Whenthe Britian 
wrote im the English Bible, “The heart of 
the Ting te in the Land of the Lord, and he 
turueth mt Wwithsoever he will,” that declare 
tien wae respected until God willed the Peo» 
ple of America to reject it aud rule them. 
selves. Then America bad a right te auLs 
end not before. 

As long a8 the wiite people in sleve States 
ere willing to pay us tor slaves hung for 
murder, &c., as they now have to do, it je 
right they should; and as long es the free 
states are willing to pay us ® willion of dol- 
lars annually to make up our deficiency in 
the post office department (for the elove stat 


Cutise We Cath. 


P > 
peome af 
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least o ‘fiftheomer.’ Yet,in no instance did Lave au illiterate people, cannot read much, 
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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 














en , - - 
Reply of Wendeli Phillips Esq.to Hon. Hor- | 
ace Mann, 








Boston, March 21, 1853. 
Ws. L. Gannison, Esq. : 

Dear Sin,— Were my apirit such as Mr. | 
Mann describes, I should answer him in the 
@ame temper in whieh he addresses me. TT) 
materials are ample, far more ample than he 
imagines. Tosuch an one as he has fancied 
me, they would be tempting. I shall not touc h 
chem. 


her ¢ 
thar 


I retain, however, the right to remom- , 
\¢ Spirit and tone of his letters as facts 
from which to foria, in future, my estimate of | 
hiacheracter. If my speech or letter had any | 
force, iteame from the facts I stated, not from 
the epithets in which they I 
shall observe that rule now, and commend it to ; 
Mr. Mann for adoption. | 

Mr. Mann is much excited by my speaking } 
of his past relations to the anti-slavery cause. 
Ne says I have not stated the facts correctly. 
I have looked over my statement, 2nd 
it. I leave that statement and his 
judgement of the anti-slavery public, a: 
cheerfully abide the verdict. 
referonce to these facts unnecessary personali- 
ty. Ido notthink so. 
first lciter, that his services to the anti-slavery 
cause has been so marked, and his course so 


were wrapred. 


~~ 
y ry 
BC wl ake 


Y~« * 
BiAs oO bend 





ad will | 


He considers my 


He had claimed, in his 


decisive and outspoken, that I was not justilied 
in suspecting him of want of frankness, even 
if his language looked like it. This cl 
might possibly have some weight with those as | 
himself. I 


Pee ee 
SOW eat is p 


im 
young in the movement as 
bound, therefore, to ast history 
son to be surprised at his course in Congr 

to hold back from the judgment to which his 
language naturally lol. Words take much of 


eee ss 


; from ** eliavantar tt Saevsl sohind | 
their hue from the character that stands bebind | yo gorstood it 60. 


them. 
Mr. Mann is equally offended with my Te- 
buke of him five years ago, in regard to the 


t) 
a 


Colored School question. He says that I * came 
up sealthily behind him and struck him das- 


' 


tard blows, when the planning and execution 
his hands, and he was encountering the opposi- 
of a great educational enterprise was confided to 
tion and hostilities of selfishness in a thousand 
torms.’ 
thily’ and 
of any perional acquaintance with Mr. Mann, 


Thardiy know what he means by ‘stea/- 
‘dastard.’ 


I never had the pleasure 


and hence cou!d not address him privately.— 


Besides, he was the Officer of a Commonwealt! 


~ 


of which I was a citizen, and entitled, there | 


fore, to criticise his public acts through the 
press, I published my remarks in the Libera- 
tor, the appropriate organ through which to ar- 
raign any man who commits a crime against 
thecolored race. I should have been glad to 
have printed them in tho Daly Advertiser or Bos- 
ton Atias; but Mr. Mann knows well they would 
not publieh a line from me. I gave my remarks, 
therefore, all the publicity I could. So much 
for ‘stealthity.” As for the time I chose, I can 
‘ alee ae rere , ~ 
saw them; and, in one case, the 
Report was out of the press. In those very 
criticisms, I epoke with admiration of his ‘de- 


mh 


moment his 


voted zeal and untiring labor as Secretary,’ and 
expressed my ‘deep sympath 
and trials.’ 7 
degrading, injurious, and utterly illegal system 
of seperate schoola for colored children,—the 
sesult of American prejudice against color,— 
A 
few of us had been besieging, for eome ten 
years, Legislative committees and City commit- 
tees, to get such schools abolished. 


in all his eifurts 


years, the crucl, 


) 
For some twenty 


had prevailed in our cities and large towns, 


In our a!- 


ia few lines of which I omitted, to save space, 


| Stolen goods. 
| State, they are free—as free as you or I. 


| STATES BEING SEPERATED, I wov pn as 


| Perore Gop, AND CHRIST, AND ALL MEN, THEY 
and conduct had been such that I had no rea- 


$s, OF | 


T 
! 











. - = * #hi ‘ 
I have so much confidence in his magnanimity | If all this, not to adduce other passages, does 
as to believe he will yet confess that repentance. not mean what it appears to, the public have a 
Mr. Mann asserts tha 
speeches at sufficient length to do him justice, future, to express exactly what he does mean. 
I no not think your readers will blame me for | But granting Mr. Mann spoke those passages 
not quoting enough. I used your columns as ' only in hig Cengressional legislative, political 
liberally as I dared. However, his voleme may capacity, they prove exactly what I charged.— 

be found at all the bockstores, and is, as its el- My original language was— 

asterly logic well deserves, in the 


Tr 
ale 


oquence and 


ss oie Kee ‘ The same speech contains the usual depre- 
hands of many abolitionists. Any one can ca- 


7 
catory assertions, that Free Soilers have no 


| sily satisfy himself whether I have done Mr. wish to interfere v.ith slavery in the States; 


that they ‘consent to let slavery remain where 
it is.” If he means that he, Horace Mann, a 
moral and accountabie being, ‘ consents to let 
slavery remain where it is, all the rest of his 
omitted. He says if Ido not now quotethisin speech is sound and fury, signifying nothing. — 
full, it will bo because I dare not. Why did If he means that he, Horace Mann‘asa politi- 
tician and party man, consents to that, but else- 
where and otherwise, will do his best to abolish 
the * ali-comprehending wickedness of slavery, 
However, to gratify him in every in which every wrong and every crime has its 
hereto, the natural home,” then he should have pisin'y 
said so. Otherwise his disclsimer is an unwor- 
thy trick, which could have deceived no one.— 
He must have know the South care 
for is the ection, not in what capacity the deed 
is done.’ 


There is one paragraph, 


Mann any injustice. 


giving notice by asterisks that parts had been 


he not copy the paragraph himself, since your 
columns were 24 Open to him as to me for such 
a purpose? 
particular, pl-ase copy, in a note 

nd 207th 


id pages, first 
a3 1 quoted it, and then as it stands 


paragraph on his 296th a 


in his vol- 


~ 
: that all 


‘ . ’ 
ume.* Every one who will take the trouble 


y 
- 


to compare the two, will sea that the omitted 


lines do not change the sense in the slightest I did not say Joshua R. Giddings, Charles 
degree. In this paragraph, uttered in 1550, Sumner, or Horace Mann ‘iad no wish to in- 
4 ue » sleewlernc : The ‘onsttlrufleon oF 2 , . ¢1- , 

Mr. Man le: lared that ‘The Consttlution of the terfere, &e., but these gentlemen AS } RHE 


Uniisd States, cad the laws of 1793, being at an 


By this law, eve- 


SolLers, i.e., acting in their Congressional, leg- 
islative, party capacity. And I charged fur- 
ry case of an cscaping slave is but the recovery of ther, that Mr. Mann was not explicit in lettin 
When they cross the line into a free 
Tie 


end, the law of nature revices. 
his hearers know in what eapacity these hum- 
bling and crippling words were said, and how 
He ¢} 


far they bouud him. thinks he has been 


|. | S00N RLTUKN MY OWN BROTHER OR SISTER INTO gyficiently explicit, and refers the reader to his 
felt} ) his 


BONDAGE, AS I WOULD RETURN A FUGITYVE SLAVE. whole volume. So do I—and cheerfully al ide 
the verdict of any one who will read it with 
onfesses that he does 


hold himself bound, as a@ CONGRESSIONAL UnGIS- 


ARE BRGTHES ANB sisters.’ I understood 


this to mean, that, until the states were seper- 


MY eare. But mark! Ae now 


- 


LATOR , not to interfere with the 


ated, his conduct would be diderent ; telso why 


Ssiuyeci of slavery 
Every man whom Imect 


' make the condition ? 
I doubt whether, of his thou- 


in the States, and as such, ‘consents 
This 
weakness and mistake of the Free Svil party. 
He affirms he did not , The Constitution, as it stands, gives no power 


I can only say, that, | 


to let slavery 
remain there it is.” I consider the great 
sand readers, Mr. Mann can find one who did 
i it. 


mean to be so understood. 


. 


BO niderstane 


to interfere, dircetly, with slavery in the States, 


with Mr. Mann's wonderful control of language, excepet in J. Q. Adams's opinion, when some 
it is marveilously strange that he should, on! osisig in war shall make it necessary. The 
this occasion, have succeedert so poorly in con- | opinion of so eminert a statesman, a shee 
veying hismeaning. In 1850, Mr. Mann avow- judge of Constitutional law as we have ever 


ed,as I have shown by abundant quotations, | hag, is reason enough why an anti-slavery leg- 
that the Constitution ordered the return of fu- | i.) tor should never assert, in unqasiitied te Tins, 
gitive slaves; a doctrine to which, if I under- | 
stand his last letter, he still adheres. In the 
same speech in which he made this avowal, he, | 


P 5° ‘ the slightest claim we havo to such an interfer- 


‘ance (a the Constitution is unshakew’; and! oy og 


that we have no right to interfere with siavery 
Let 


and keep constantly familiar, every, even 


in tho States. us hold on with tenacious 
; : : er 5 grasp, 
182, classes himeelf with those wose ‘al- 





} again, in the same speech, he uses this language | 
} 

j——p. 213; n : ee 
| Mr. Mann says, ‘I do not swear to support the 


Pn thtnea oatat ® tha > ot bs . ah tha - ‘ ‘ ‘ = 

“Twa things exist af the North, Sg Ig — , Constitution in any such sense as forbids my 
tanith corea not f le arr Tat w" anth ar . é 
South does not fully appreciate—the acpin ana’. , , c ; a : 
“wis . me gett. . , . 1.4  coing ad Ican to alter it. In that office, Ihave 
intensity of cur abhorrenca of slavery and that : 


{ » 

| pea for the law which ke2ng it in check. | better moans cf changing it. Now, how is the 
We are a law-abiding people. Put, release ut 

from our obtigations, tear off fram the busid with - 

| your oven Aands the signatures whieh bind our cone 

| Sctences and repress our feelings, destroy those 


Constitution to be altered? By Congressional 
de téslqtion. 


and subm!‘4 them, for ratification, to the States. 


Congress proposes amendments, 


; . : ° ee — E : eee ee 

compensations which the world and which pos- | This right draws after it the political right to 
territy would derive from a continuance of this ‘agitate the question of slavcTF in the States,’ 
Union, and well may you trembie for the re- a eee ene At 


. the ballot-box, in political conventions, in Mr. 


What docs Mr. Mann mean by human law 


} keeping his abhorence of slavery in check? I 





to have the President chosen for lifs, to abolish 


trample in the dust every human law that /,, . 
. 7 ‘ fl , the war-powers of Congres3, to have women 
would check my abhorrence of slavery or of :_, +: . . ™ 
Rea la cry "| vote, to abolish slavery in the States. he 
any Wileseances, , . o . - ° 
’ geccnss : whole question of slavery in the States is open, 
man in the sense of 


‘ ae aa 
Is he a ‘law-abiding 


therefore, to every political man in the Union. 


obeying any law which upholds slavery ? Can 


Mr. Mann is young in the anti-slavery cause, 
the 
have always made between /Jegis/ation and ayi- 


any human bonds or srgnasures bind a man’s 
conscience to do wrong—to return slaves? This 
speech, he says, was addressed to the South.— 
Does any one doubt how Southern men ander- 
stead such language, whally unqualified ? 


or he would have learned distinction we 


tation. 


slavery, while the Constitution remains as it is. 


Afterwards, in that same year, 1850, while 


most hopeless effort, we had borne the insults a ap da. . 2. | But, in defiance of Henry Clay, in 1839, and 

nek ; Mie speaking of the Fugrtive Slave Act, and of Us vi- |, th tl -o-slavery +} fe have alwavya 

of politicians and the jeers of the press; but} | |. |. Constiintion, he said Doth Ene pro-avery parties, we save always 
t Oradint?) eRe mrefechfion, Se Sard— 


atii!, at great cost and effort, we persey 


All this while Mr. Mana was at the 
the School system of Massachusetts, and it was 
suspected that, in private, he entirely agreed 
with usin our views. Such an ofiicer we had 


a right to expect would lead our van. Such, I 


h, 
knew, was the state of public opinion in the 


his Annual } 

Instead 

ver gave us one word of recog 
At last, 

did speak on the subject at all, his language 


tural districts, that a few pages in 
Reports would be a mighty help 
of this, he 
tier, countenance or aid. 


to us, 


no 


ait lie 


when he 
was calculated to do so much harm, that 1 felts 
called on to protest agai 
I knew he hal a great cducational enterpris 
onhishands. I thought that he fancied he 
should inerease his ability 


+ + 
inst r%. 


to serve that, by 
smothering his convict 


Thi 


tis false philosc 


ions as to the wrong dane 


the colored man. sphy was 


all that I reed him with. I never charg- 
ed him with personal or low ambiticn. But 
wv hen Mr. Mann has bes tt lonrer acntininted 


with the anti-slavery enterprise, he will J: 
that we never grant aur one le 


the rights of the colored man 


ve to sacrifeeo 
in the idea of 


being thereby better able to benefit the white: 


leave, thatis, to do evil that good may come 


This isthe universal excuse for not h 


’ , 


Ney Le 


¢¥f Ltouch the xs! 


slave. Many a man says, lave 
question, I shall be less able to serve my church 
—my pariy—my business—my college,’Xc. For 
this, we have criticised Webster and Beecher- 


even Adams, Rantoul, and Hale. What claim 
had Horace Mann to bean ex 


a 


observe that I 


ception? Ie will 
did not bring this old matter for- 
ward till he forced me to do so by his allusion 
to the past. 

This is no personal matter between Mr. Mann 
and myself. 
still exist in Boston, with all its cruel, degrad- 
ing and injurious effects. 
of its continuance is chargeable 


on Horace 


Mann’s silence, not to use a stronger term, no} 


The criticism of the anti-slavery 
fle has since taken a col- 


one can tell. 
press was not lost. 
ored girl to beard at his table. 
dent at the Normal School, and no other family 
in the village would admit her. I have known 

this fact for some time. 
’ pleasure. 


I mention it with 


Ail honor to Mr. Man for it. None 


but an American knows how much honor he! 


. deserves for it. He willliveto repent yet of 


the wrong he did the colord children of the ' 


State, by his systematic and designed silence. 


~~ | justice, because they were ail ‘spoken in his 


The seperate Colored Schools | 


Ifow much the guilt, 


She was astu- | 





; : claimed the right to ‘avitate the question of 
*T disdain to ‘ 


See ee — setae 
ee or ee eee on the fleor of Con- 


ment, of the pomular sensitivences on this sub- | : litiea! : , 

2 r r i S@ } 7 ne ties anac tr as ¥ ? 

jt et; and I ACKNOWLEDGF MY OBLIGATIONS +o ere y in our Po 1uicAL capa i y, as we.i as 
. 1 + 

rue CoNsTITUTION, WHILE Ir Is SUFFERED To | every other. To 

But stil, Tsay, that the man who can | the Constitution, in this resnect, is about as 


slavery in the States,’ even 


in 


LAST. 


read this bill without having hie blood boil in | . ral +: 
his veins, his a p ame om yeltimeealbais “? ot | hopeless as the purpose which some Free Soil- 
1 ims, Nis f 10 o! EVD Oras als is P ‘ 7 Y ‘ 
would cool the tropics.’ ers avow, of altering its three-fifils slave basis 
What does this mean, if it docs not mean of representation. Both sre equally hopeless. 
als aw, 4 ¥ UVES ‘ ean 


that he will obey that clause ef the instrument But the right to stir theia is invaluable. Why, 
which orders fugitive slaves to be returned } then, this perpetual 
With such printed pages before me, not to | 2? the impossibility of their saying this and 
speak of others, L assert that I was fully justi- the other thing, or avowing this er the other 
fied in e} 


purpaese, in their politteal capacity? 1 assert 


iarging him with a willingness to re- |! 





turn fugitive elaves to their masters, while the 
in Congress or out, can honorably make every 


present Conetitution lasted, 
He now withdrawe end repudiates this sen- | CHort and avow every purpoze that an abolition- 
s\ebe — i ay _ _ 
° . . o 4 ent ‘ BI " ‘ 
timent. Iam glad of it. .If he ever held it, 1 | St can, except the effort and the purpose to 


disobey the Constitntion as it stands. ‘That 


glorious right constitutes our peculiar privilege, 


am glad he repents. If he has been grossly 


misunderstood, the fault is his own, end he 


should thank me for calling his attention to it, | #1 whenever any Free Soiler uses it, he stamps 


+s . . ° J stmmenlf m -_ T. eh. Santé 
and giving him an opportunity to explain him- himself as foresworn. Up to that limit he can 


se'f. go, and is bound to go; and whenever he fails 





in regard to my quotations to show that Free | t? do 80, he fails in his duty to the slave.— 


Soilers ave no wish to interfere with slavery 
in the States, 


| 
| ae i = - 
; much of * political capacity,” and ‘under the 


Constitution,’ do it to propitiate public senti- 


and ‘consent to let slavery re- 
| main where itis,” Mr. Mann says I do him in- 





| ment, kuowing well enough, all the while, 


) *. . ‘ ‘ ; => se rich a a oe 
| capacity as a Congressional legislator, or with | What their rights and what their designs are.— 


| 

| reference to legislation by Congress.’ He is | In this description, I by no means include Mr. 

| incorrect hero. The quotation which I made | Mann. Such men know that, even under the 
before, from page 212, says, the South ‘com. | present Constitution, were it possible Free Soil- 


‘ 
I ntein of Midéties j j 
j vain of Northern agitation on the subject of 

’ ? 4 < 
| Savery, and Northera 


instigation of slaves to | ernment, by indirect influence, could in various 
| 


This is not party agitation, political | ¥4Y5 interfere with slavery in the States. 


} 
aoitatian Joye.) 
agitatic » sCvisiative 


| it establish the perfectly eonstitutional rule, 
| that no slaveholder should ever be appointed 


agitation, but Northern 


lie speaks ,too,of « instigating slaves 
Froia that it is evident that he had 
le movement on hi iz i 
movement on his mind, and not its 
For when did any- | 
th » ever teamniain’ af nolicsnn? ; ae 
b dy ever fcomypiain of politice! Parkes or leg- 
- ' 
| 


The 


| 
j agitation. 
| , 
| to escape, 
the wh jsuch a course would kill slavery in five years. 
Sagacious men of the party know this, and in- 
Yet they 
go about, and allow their confederates to go 


! * legislative’ aspect alone, 
tend to adopt it whenever possible. 


isiufures ‘instigating slaves to escane’? 


in the States,’ and all right to interfere with 
, it there. 


the word between quotation marks. Now evy- 
| ery body in the free States knows what that 
; term means; knows that it deseribes the whole 
anti-slavey movement, moral as well as politi- | is hypocrisy. 
, cal. Itis in this sense, also, that Mr. Mann } 
| himself uses it, on his 392-3-4-5th pages, com- 


/menting on Webster's impudent declaration | tion of slavery in the District, and of the in- 
foray agitation sunst be put dows.’ Yet he | ternal slave trade? That such acts will mate- 
' rially affect slavery within the States. With 

what truth, then, can the representatives of 
; that party assert, that, in any sense, it ‘con- 


sents 


says,‘ They [the North] have never agitated 
; the question of slavery in the States.’ 





*Quetation omitte! for want of room. 


to let slavery remain where it is,” or deny 


t Ihave not quoted his right toask Mr. Mann to be more careful, in | 


But, in excusing himself for his ofliciail oath, : 


Mann's place in Congresa, aman can ‘agitate’ , 


No one, except Gerrit Sreith’s party, | 
has ever claimed the right to legislate on State | 


be sure, the attempt to alter | 


harping, by Free Soilers, | 


that a Free Soiler, no matter where he standa, | 


Most of the political abolitionists, who talk so 


ers should ever get the rule, our Federal gov- | 


Let | 


| to National office, and there are States where | 


: . ; laiming all wish avi 
next sentence speaks of ‘agitation,’ putting } about, disc laiming all wish to ‘agitate slavery | 
' 


If they mean what they say, it is! 
| treason to the slave; if they do not mean it, it | 
What is the crowning argument | 
always used, even by Free Soilers, with North- | 
| ern audiences, to make them ask for the aboli- | 


—_—— 


‘that it ‘agitates the question of slavery in the | fellow-citizens should elect him. Now, if a pense with the oath prescribed by the Consti. 


States’? 


formation. He deliberately enumerates the 
objects which Northern agitation has sought to 
compass, and twice asserts that those he names 
are the only ones ever attempted. Yet, not to 
mention the sanctity of the public mail rifled 
by slavcholding committees, and other smaller 
matters, we do not find in his list the abolition 
of the Internal Slave Trade,—a subject on 
which we have petitioned Congress for years, 
and one which every abolitionist till within a 
few years, and almost every one now deems to 
be within the legislative contro! of Congress .— 


Neither do we find in his list the abolition of 


the three-fifths slave basis of Representation,— 
a question on which Adams and Giddings have 
wiven us the ablest State paper ever written on 
political anti-slavery, I allude to their Report 
to the House of Kepresentatives in the year 
1844. This has been an aim of every political 
movement against slavery, from the Hartford 
Convention, in 1814, down to the organization 
of the Free Soil party, which adopted and ably 
argued it at first. Could Mr. Mann find no 
place, in his list, for that one bright spot in 


Northern statesmanship, the sunset glory of old 


Federalism, Rufus King’s movement in the 
Senate of the United States, for the abolition 
of Slavery itselt? 
North, that he will inform himself better, be- 
, 


fore he undertakes again to recount its anti- 


slavery history. 
We come now to the question of Free Soil- 
ers Swearing to support a Constitution which 


orders the return of fugitive slaves. 


Mr. Mann, as is usually the case with his | 


friends, becomes confused anda obseure. I 


asked him the plain and direct question, wheth 


er he held that the Constitution did order such | 


return. This quesiion he hus not answered But poverty, some Chris who has helped tt 

L infer, from the general tenor of his letter and | Wanderer, Wie! net ! ‘ atts 
argument, that he now holds, as he aiways has | return slaves one’s soli, or t sy a acer Mab» 
done, that the Constitution does so order, and | Per desig ut, Me Ma ide S SEISTE 
that Free Soilers generally agree with | ‘Khe ‘ (let fu "fun ie a st per se, 3 
This being premised, let us see what he says, | Id to be good logic % rd Latn—tioug 


in his first letter, of this Constitutional oath:— 
I know of no Free Soiler who has ever felt 
any trouble on that score, or has ever been 
‘slow to meet the question.” And this, for 
the simple reason that we swear to support the 
Constitution of the United States, because, with 
our iaterpreiation of it, it requires us to do noth- 
ing in violation of the liigher Law of Gad. 
Why insert the phrase, ‘ with our interpreta- 
tion of it,’ since it now appears that their inter- 
pretation is the common one? It misled me, I 
that Mr. Mann had 
It 
seems he had not, and the words are superflu- 
ous, 


confess, into supposing 
adopted Mr. Lysander Spooner’s view. 
But I call the attention of the anti-slav- 
ery public to the sentence above, in italics.— 
Mark—he says he ‘knows of no Frer Soi.er.’ 
: This includes the Free Soil voter, the Free Soil 


I beg, for the honor of the 


And here 


' Representative, the Free Soil Senator, the Free 


Soil candidate for President. ‘That Free Soil 
voter is liable, at any time, to be called by the 
! United States marshal to help him capture fu- 
| gitive slavec; or if, as some think, that duty 
belongs to the States, the State sheriff may call 


on him for the same purpose; and the voter 
being in some States under an express, and in 
all, under an implied oath to the Constitution, 
is legally bound toobey. That Free Soil Rep- 
resentative, in his place in Congress, votes to 
pay the marshal, who has done that service to 
the State, and the Judge who issued the pre- 
cept. 


The Free Soil Senator is one who ap- 
The Free Soil 
candidate for the Presidency, when he accepts 


points Judges for that purpose. 


the nomination, avows that he is ready to 
take the office of appointing such Judges and 
such marshals, and of executing, with the 
whole military power of the nation, that clause 
of the Constitution, if it be opposed. Mark, 
also—it is no matter whether, in such offices, 
they intend actually to do these deeds. Mr. 
Mann cannot deny that these are deeds which 
the Constitution ‘requires them to do.” Now 
| Mr. Horace Mann tells us, that all these per- 

sons find ne difficulty ‘in swearing to support 
i the Constitution, because, with their interpre- 

tation of it, [which is the usual one,] 1 krquines 


| THEM TO DO NOTHING IN VIOLATION OF THE Hicu- 
cr Law or Gop.’ 

I call on the whole North and the whole 
South to get this confession by heart, and fling 
it in the face of every Free Soiler who shall 
hereafter undertake to talk of the sin of return- 
ing slaves into bondage. 

Again, after some distinctions about his own 
oath, which I shall presently notice, Mr. Mann 
says, in his last l2tter— 

‘I swear as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, not as a United States Marshal or 
foul Fugitive Slave Law Commissioner. When 
Free Soilers are found taking an oath which 
shall oblige them to return fugitive slaves, then 
let them be blasted with the swiftest lightning.’ 


Last fall, Mr. Mann voted, I presume, for 
John P. Hale for President. It matters not to 
the responsibility of a voter, whether his can- 
didate be elected or not. He does all he can 
to elect him, by giving him his vote. At the 

' same time, Mr. Mann himself conserted to re- 


| ecive the votes of his party for the office of 
Governor of Massachusetts. Now, if the Su- 
preme Court is right, Mr. Hale, if elected 
President, would have been bound to appoint 
Marshals to execute the slave surrender clause, 
and to execute it himself, if it were resisted.— 
If that Court is wrong, and the Free Soilers are 
right, in holding that the clause refers to the 
States, and needs no auxiliary legislation, then 


to see itobeyed. You will please observe, that 
I am not supposing either of these men would 
actually do such an infamous deed. I only 
assert, in Mr. Mann's language, that their re- 
spective oaths would oblige them to doit. In 
voting, then, for Mr. Hale, Mr. Mann asked 
his friend to take ‘an oath which obliges him 
to return fugitive slaves.’ On the other sup- 
' position, in consenting to stand as Governor, 
! he offered himself to take such an oath, if his 


Free Soiler, who takes such an oath, should be 


Even in the above mentioned paragraph, Mr. | ‘ blasted with the swiftest lightning,’ how swift 
Mann shows his heedlessness or insufficient in- | ought the lightning to be for one, who, by his 


| yote, asks his friend to take it, or for one who 
| offers to take himself? My moral optics are 
| not, I confess, sharp enough to see much dif- 
terence. Mr. Mann will please observe, that I 
have not been speaking of the Fugitive Slave 
Act, whose constitutionality he and I should 
| deny, but of the constitutional slave clause 


It is evident that allowing, as Mr. Mann does, 


some form orother. If by the Unlon, then, in 
| voting for Hale, Mr- Mann asked his friend to 
| be, in fact, Chief of * United States Marshals 
and foul Fugitive Slave Law Commissioners.’ 
But if that duty belongs to the States, then, in 
offering to become a State Governor, he offered 





| himself to become, virtuaily, a Marshal or Com- 
missioner for this purpose. 
Of his own oath as a Member of the IIouse of 


duties of that office. ‘To this well-known dis- 
tinction, I do not wholly assent; but I cheerful- 
ly accept it for the purpose of the present ar- 
gument. If, for the last two years, Mr. Mann 
has voted for tie usual bills appropriating mon- 
ey tor the expenses of government, he has vot- 
ed to pay Marshall Devens for carrying Thomas 


Sims from Boston back to Georgia, sud to pay 





ever voted 


li 


an appropriation bill, during his whole Con- 


cuers of Shadrach. he has 


gresssional life, he has voted to pay the salary 
Western 


ois rately heard of except as 


| . e 
ot one Judge McLane, a miscreant, 


; , 
Wa DCR 


senanig 


, of Bn 


SOin¢ 


Webster's fate beiore iny 


aS to tne 


eves, 1 will assert nothing justnow. It Mr. 


’ 


Maun shall ailege that he 


for an appropriation bili, then he has broken 


his oath; for he has failed to do that which the 
Constitution and cammon honesty required him 
todo; namely, pay the salaries of men, who, 
according to the Supreme Court, the establish- 
ed final interpreter of their constitutional duty. 
Mr. Mann can choose either horn of the dilem- 
ma he prefers. 

I had afiirmed, that an oath to the people of 
the United States was binding in that seuse in 
at the time, that 
offer it. This 
familliar principle is sanctioned by every mor- 


which he who took it knew, 
the people understood him to 
alist, from half-Christiau Cicero down to ha:f- 
Mr. Mann denics it! He 


VOVIE tetewe 12D on peety ev thie 


prgan Wayland. 
— 
transaction, itis binding in that sense in which 
he knows the party took iv’! This is virtually 
the Jesuits’ rule, that promises are binding, 


not as the paitics understood them, but as the 


promisor secretly intended. That is, a man 





may swear one thing and mean another, and 
God justifies him! Ido not so hold; neither 
will Mr. Mann, when he thinks of it a second 
time. 

Mr. Mann next saya that his ‘guides to duty 
Had he 


been holding a discussion with Brownson, the 


are his conscience and his Maker.’ 
remark would perhaps have becn pertinent, 
though somewhat trite Nobody this side of 
Rome ever denied the proposition; certainly, I 
If he 


earclully,—which I beg liim in future to do,— 


never did. will read my letter more 


he will see that | never: asked him what his 


‘guides to duty’ were. I did ask him how he 
reconciled himself to his anti-slavery princi- 
ples, in swearing support to a Constitution 
which he allowed to be pro-slavery. I must 
say, I do not think I have yet succecded in ob- 
taining much of an answer. 

The Constitution I take to bea list of prin- 
Whoever, 


on reading, assents to them, and can honestly 


ciples, conditions and agrecments. 


promise to put them into execution, is qualifi- 
ed to take office under it. The Government is 


a whole, a unit--all its parts intimately con- 


nected. One can hardly take the humblest 
office in it, without becoming partaker in the | 
responsibility of every other. The Supreme | 
Court is established as the final interpreter of 
the Constitution; and every man who swears 


to support and execute it,swears to do so in the | 








i 


Mr. Mann, if Governor, would have been bound } 


| 





| Tread.” 


Mr. Mann is ready to ‘throw himself right across 
that path,’ and dispute it, Ishall be happy to 
listen to him, if I have time. Meanwhile, he! 
asks, confusedly, what one shall do if the Su- | 
preme Court changes its decision, or what in 
ecse the people and the Court differ. I will not 
show such disrespect to his churacter as a law- 
yer as to suppese that he really thinks these 
questions deserve an answer. | 
I maintained that Mr. Mann’s oath or prom- | 
ise was made to the nation, and binding on 
him in the sense in which he knew the nation 
understood it.* To this he answers that ‘How- 
ell Cobb and Linn Boyd understood perfectly 
weli in what sense I would take the oath, when 
they called me to the Speaker's desk and ad- 
ministered it.” Howell Cobb! Linn Boyd!—- ! 
These may be very worthy individuals; but I 
never heard that they were authorised to dis- | 





*Mr. Mann is somewhat earnest about accn- 
racy of quotation. Let him ‘reck his own 
_ never said, as he represents me, that 
promises or oaths ‘are binding in that sense in 
which the nation understands them,’ or that the 
‘oath is binding according as the natien and 
the Supreme Court construe it.’ I said, ‘A 
premise is binding ingthat sense in which the | 
promisor knows the promisee understands it.’— 
Mr. Mann is clearsighted enough to see the 
distinction. 


i 


itself ; and my whole argument refers to that. | 


that there is a fugitive slave clause in the Con- | 
stitution, it must be executed by somebody, in | 


Representatives, Mr. Mann says he considers it , 
special, and not GENERAL; referring only to the | 


the salaries of Peleg Sprague and B. R. Curtis, 
who tried Elizur Wright and other alleged res- | 
for | 


ing, into absolute | 


has never onee voted | 


| the nation. 


| "The n 


| cially, I cannot netice your scruples. 


tution, and administer a new one, Mr. Cobb 
was appointed to administer the oath, not to 
explain, qualify or new shape it. Mr, Mann 
_ knows that, as well as Howell Cobb or myself, 
His office was purely ministeral. Jt might 
,have been performed by an automaton. 
deed, the whole thing might have been 


In- 
com. 
pleted by the sign of Mr. Mann's dropping a 
white ball into a deal box. Mr. Mann goes o 
,—‘All the nation, and the Supreme 


n 


Court, 


who cared to know, knew as well as they a:a 


3 
Gid, 


| At any rate, it was not my fault if they did 
notknow; Thad told them often enough,” | 
can hardly bring myself to believe that Horace 
| Mann, the author of that masterly arg 


umeng 


against the Fugitive Slave Law, ever penned 
| these sentences in serious earnest, 


| Like poor 
| Moses Stuart, had he no friend to prevent Ji 
How We bster would 


have snatched at such words from Horace Mann 


| jesting so untimely? 


rty 
rior 
ion, 


to prove the contemptuous ass; that ‘his 
| tNAL “hy 
ae oe a law question was not worth re- 
| garding’! 

But let us | 


has just t 


Ties apie 
4 98CK A Moment. Mr. Mann 
een telling us that his special oath oe 
; member of Congress, did 


not bind him to do 


any thing as to fugitive slaves, or any thing 





wrong. What occasion, then, had he to enter 
into any explanations with those worthy ind 


viduals, ‘Howeil Cobb and Linn Boyd’? What 
’ 


ue Nation 
eme Court’ ‘tin what’ particular 


occasion ha? he to ‘tell’ so ‘often’ ‘the 


jand tie Su 


; , 
‘sense’ he t..k the oath? He has been assert- 
ing, all along before, that he took it just as ov- 


ery body else did; and he made himself rat 


ler 
| merry at my not being aware of the ‘plain and 
| palpable legal distinction’ which covered all 
members of Congress. Bat now, behold, even 
this s;ecial cath is of such a nature that he as 
je sed to have some private uncerstanding 
with Mr. Cobb and Mr. Boyd. ‘This is very 
singular. W Mr. Mana please let the worl | 
. \ t little 4 re was which ot 
hauen rs the H Lips te tultil, bur 
} whi hy dae rivate Leraed ‘Tow i i 
| ¥ n Bova ( iso) ron 
H we ny usiv, Li eat to assert thas, Wy to this 
jmoment, no man in this Commonwealth, or 
felsewhere, had any reason to know or think, 
from any public woid or act of Mr. Mann, that 


} ‘ 
| he took that eath with any qualitication or re. 

servation, or in any sense pecultar to himself, 
| I respectfully ask Mr. Mann to point mo tothe 


| passage of his printed speeches, where he gives 


}any trank expression of his unwillingness to take 
the oath to the Constitution in the usud sense, 
Gerrit Smith may take this position of pu! lie 
notice; Lysander Spoaner may take it. 
have spoken boldly, long and loud abouts. I 
do not discuss, now, Whether it be tenatie. 
nung 


that he must needs assume it, [ deny that his 


But if Mr. Mann finds, in det his oah, 


past course entitles him to any such defence. 
His claiming it shows me that he caniwot, to his own 


saiisfaction, defend Ais oath oa tie ground which 


he tries to silence me with, namely, that the 


oath is special and net general, Was I indeed 
so very far Wrong in saving that Mr. Mann 
lacked traukness ? 

Mr. Mann says—‘Ii it be true that a promise 


is binding in that sense in which the promisor 
knows the promisce understands it, it is just ae 


truce, whatever words may be used, that a pro- 


mise is no further binding than as the prom- 


isce knows the promisor unverstands it. 


Very true. Ithank him for the tersencess of 
the statement, and think I can show him, in 
out theoath, I 
[fe knows that 


avoided by a 


this connection, his mistake al 
will talk to him as a lawyer. 
a sealed instrument can only |i 


sealed instrument —one contract by another of 


equel solemnity. He is aware also, of the com- 
mon principle, that a judge, for instance, may 
know a fact in his private ea; which he 


‘ cuy, 


is not bound, or indeed authorized to know, or 


4 ; . 1} , 
character, Uli it ie 


tent le 


rofthe oath 


take notice ol, in his officrae 


proved to him by compe il evidence. 


Mr. 


promisor, and the nation is promiusce. 


Mann is 
Mr. 


the Constitution 


Now, in the matt 


, 
the 
Manan knows, by official acts 
’ 


ana 





Supreme Court—acts he is legally hound to 


huow and notre, bow the nation understands 


his oath. Can he show that the nation knows, 
l ¥ ary offctalacts of his—ac?s of which the na- 
tion ts legally bound to take noticg—in what new 


When 


or particriar sense he accepts the oath ? 


| he can, I will allow that he is justified in taking 


an oath to the Constitution, meaning 


gy to obey 


only a part of it. 
An oath to the Constitution is a promise to 


It is made, not to Howell Cobb ot 


| Linn Boyd, but to me and to you—to Benton 


sense which that Court has declared to be the!. : 7 
; : ae jin St. Louis—to the merchant on the New 
trueand legal sensce of the instrument. ‘This ; d 
. Gs " : Orleans levee—to the squatter in W isconsin— 
doctrine Webster engraved on the political | ; : : F 
gs : | to the planter on the banks of the Roanoke anc 
tombstone of Hayne and Nullification. .When | ; ; aaa 
- jthe Altamaha. It was agreed on in 17si.- 


Massachusetts and Carolina came %- 


gether. They agreed to entrust their common 
interests, peace and war, commerce and manu- 
On what 


conditions shall we do this? said they to each 


factures, to joint representatives. 
other. On condition, said Carolina, to Masse 
chusetts, that you send no man_ into the gene 
ral council, who does not first agree to be bound 
and limited by this Constitution, the whole of 
it. It was so settled, and they parted, one 
her rice swamps, and the other to her Ssher 
ies ; each ut liberty to devote herself #! ly 0 
Ler own business, and not obliged te watch 
particu.arly the other's action, sure that 2° 
man would be allowed to touch the general 
Commonwealth, who had not first consente 
the settled limitations. 

Now, look at Mr. Mann's theory, and let ™# 
test it. He explains to his constituents at 
home, that when he swears to support the (oP 
stitution, he means to support all but one clause 
They accept him with that understanding. and 
send him to Washington. He goes % 
Speaker's desk to take the oath. Before "6 
so, he informs the Speaker of the sen in 
which he takes it. What would be the Spee 


er'sduty> He would say—‘ Mr. Mann, of 
Here 4 


we 


Fe a ck ls ee ae 


Cs aaa 
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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 














— 


the oath. lam not here to construe it. You 
now what the the Conrt says it means. If 
you are ready to take it as it stand:, 1am ready 
to administer it. To change it in the least is to 
make it another oath. The law tells me to ad- 
minister this oath, not any other.’ 

But, says Mr. Mann, my constituents elected 
me knowing that I would not take the whole 
eth. I have talked about it ‘so often,’ that 
gmost every body knows it. 

The Speaker replies—You might have whis- 

red your explanations to your wife, or writ- 
and deposited them in your boots, just as well 
gs have printed them in the Dedham Guzette or 
Boston Commonwealth. You know such publi- 
cation is no legal notice to the nation. As the 
old English speaker said, ‘I have no eyes here 


sent of the committee, by Mr. Wright as his 
own views. 
until our attention was called to it by Mr. 
Hartzell himself, who assigned it asa reason 
why we should publish bis article. 


Teacuer’s [nstircte.—We understand 
the Teacher’s Institute at Marlboro’ last week 
passed off admirably. 


fame ————— 

More Wuarskey Spitt.—The women of 
Lima, Stark Co.,a few days since resolved to 
abate the nuisance of a drunkery in their 
village. They marched boldly up to the es 
‘tablishment,—the leader of the company 
armed with a hatchet, with which she stove 
in the heads of the barrels and let the liquid 
ruin run where ic would ever more be harm- 











ro eyes here but the eyes of the House’—can 
wee nothing but what the law secs. T cannot 
notice explanations. As for your constituents, 
they got all their rights to choose you from the : 
nation; and the nation never gave them aright the rumseller’s victims. 


7 ) 7 ted i —_—— 
to choose any man, except one who consen - 
to the whole Constitution Twenty-First Aynvat Report, presented | 


' to the Massachusetts Auti-Slavery Society 
i ow c who have : : 3 . 
ee gah — C “| by its Board of Managers, January 26th, | 
watched the experiment with some interest— 1853, with an appendix. 
for if it succeeds, who knows but I might get | 


t to the Great and Gereral Court from some! mae g i 
- ter town on the Ggpe)? come up and ; ton to Anti-Slavery literature and the Anti- 
come-outer tow t ‘ } 


— cery ‘ > ‘ ite - 2 ~ v > 
whisper in his ear that, after all, the Speaker is | Slavery eause, than ay predecessors. The 
For what is he attempting to do? To| Report fills more than 70 pages, to which is 

cf ‘ . « D - 


om a part of the original promi- | added Mr. Phillips’ Speech which has caused 


less. The woman who led on the company 
did it in self-defence. Her husband, other- | 


wise an amiable and worthy man, was one of 


This Report is a no less valuable contribu- 


right. 
get released fr : : 
ses; since his oath is not just what Fisher | such a fluttering in the Free Soil camp in 


Amew's was. Well this may be done, provided | Massachusetts, and much other valuable 
the other yarty to the promise consents to re- | We shall make some extracts from 
But Who is the other party? Not | the Report hereafter. 


matter. 


lease him. 


his constituents—not the Speaker—not the Su- ee 


Tue jury in the case of Arthur Spring, of 


reme Court—dut the Nation. When and where, : f : ; : . 
P Philadelphia, have found him guilty of the 





then, has the Nation (Illinois, for instance, as : : 
two women found dead in | 


Piriladelpbia, on the 10th inst. 
of the most atrocious, cold-blooded murders 


; ‘ ‘der of . 
one part of it) consented that Mr. Mann shall murder of the 


construe the oath to suit himsell, or take part It was one 
of it, and leave the rest ? 


To jusuty himscli, Mr. Mann must, I think, of which we ever heard. 


hywone or two of Tie icy Z ree things: , , " ae Crore’ - —s 

- ; ‘ , Woman’s Ricurs ‘Tracrs.—The Publishing 
Jet. That the Nation Onn iy reaeused 5 ‘ | 
ist. ‘I Agent of the Bagle has received a small as | 

him froma 8) r thee bh Or, , , . : . i 

him iter : sortment of the series of tracts on this subject, | 
9d. ‘That tne Nation silows him to constric : | 


. published by the Committee of the National | 
chia, 


54. That he construes the Constitution to be 


the oath to suie damaseit 


Woman's Rights Association. They are for 


anti-slavery throughout, and so can honestly | “ at the Bugle Omicc, as is also the Report 
bh Ne : ” . of the Convention at Syracuse, and the excel- 
undertake to execute the whole. 5 

On any other theory, what check has South 
Carolina over Mr. Mann's constituents, with 
Her 
only check is the oath, in its full, natural, and 
Any other theory de- 

My oid, valued, and 


| lent tract of Mrs. Severance. 
oo 


Letter from Crawford County. 


Linesvinie, Crawford Co., Pa., 2 
Mareh Gth, 1852. 


whom she has shared her sovereignty ? 


pre-determined sense. 


stroys the government, Dear Marivs: The past few weeks has 


been tous a rich experience of Anti-S!avery 
labor in Lawrence, Mercer, Crawtord and 
Erie counties. 


noble friend, Gerrit Smith,—a name never to 
be mentioned but with profound respect,—goes 


into Congress, holding himself entiiied to use 


In this time we have held 
many excellent meetings, in which we have 





his power as legislator, to abolish slavery in the 
States—to let women vote—to annihilats the 


endeavored to excite sympathy for the en- 


war powers of Congress. On the same princi- 


ple, another man may go there to change the , 
What does Mr. Mann | hy which the accursed system of American 


Slavery is sustained and perpetuated. And 
although in general we have found warm, 


slaved, and point out some of the influences 


republic to a monarchy. 
think of this? is theory of private interpre- 

tation—agreement with constituents—undcer- 

standing with Howell Cobb—covers all this, if | active sympathy for the oppressed, yet we 
itcovers anything. ‘The constitutional oath is | have experienced what is usual [-believe 
like the moral law. 
point of a needle through it, the same hole will 


If you can once get the | to all anti-slavery lecturers, opposition from 


the leading influences in society. Presenting 
sccommodate a six horse coach. as plainly and firmly as we are able to do, 


Mr. Maun indulges in epithets and insinua- | the doctrines and policy of those with whom 


tlons which may ‘catch the ears of the gound- 
lings,’ 
them. 


we are associated, we have been opposed by 
but it would not become me to notice political parties and politicians, but far more 
Yours respectfully, tb Of such it may 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. with striet propriety be said, “ They cannot 


| endure sound doctrine.” Having in general 


Che Anti-Slavery Brgle. become participants in the “sum of all vil- 


y ministers and churches. 





a | lanies,” an exposal of its wrongs is a reflec- 


gang as my -“ } ' ’ © » oge af $ is « . 1, 
SALEM, OUIO, APRIL 2, 1853. fron —— m, aud hence la revints ter attends 
an Anti-Slavery meeting where Slavery and 


Ree enauer oom ‘ 98 BE av ‘ . . — e 
Executive Commirrer meets May 1 its sustaining influences are condetoned, he 





/ usually arrays himself against us, as he de- 
: artzell's Letter. | Ssh 2 ov ; 
ir, Hartzell’s Letter clares, in personal self-defence, and in justice 


. e ° | a . ’ 
In a fetter from Mr, Hartzell, written sub- | to the Church of God. 
io : uid he inimeed be , 
sequently to the one we publish to-day, he ; Chur h of God could be injured by the pro- 
| mulgation of anti-slavery truth, or be bene- 


As though the 


says: 
“ Please strike out of the manuseript the fited by withholding tacts in relation to the 


, wre J ‘ — ‘ = he 
words ‘some point on the Western Reserve, | connexion of the American Church and Sla- 


and insert * Salem, Wednesday the Vth of May,’ | Very. 
In Bedford, Lawrenee county, we held a 


. . . } 
as the proposed time and place for the dis- | 
number of meetings in different parts of the 


cussion.” 
Our readers will perceive that the letter has | township, in some of which a Wesleyan 
minister apologised for his chureh and polit- | 


been written several weeks. As we have 


heen questioned from several sources in ref- iea! party, and complained that we were go- 
erence to its delay, we have a word of ex- 1g too fast and too far, and in proof of this, 
cited some of the resolutions of our last an- 
niversary, We were glad he called up these 


resolutions, as it gave us opportunity to pre- 


planation to offer. We supposed that the 
letter originated in misapprehension of fact, 
in reference to Mr. Barker's opinions regard- heat 
And Sent) proots of their propriety. But our 


ing the two resolutions referred to, 
cause needed little defence from his attacks 


also supposed that Mr. Hartzell, if acquainted sai 
with the facts, would be glad, as an act of ® that time, and if he continues opposition, 
justice alike to himself and Mr. Barker, to 
suppress the publication. We accordingly 
wrote to Mz. Hartzell, stating the facts of the 


we have friends there fully able to sustain 
our positionus,—living evidences of the sus- 
taining power of truth against the seductive 


| manners to the likes of ye.” 





case, which were, that inno manner did Mr, influences of sects and parties, 
Barker publicly advocate the sixth and sev- | 


enth resolutions—that in the business com- 


At New Castle we held two meetings in 
the Court House, having good audiences aud 
kindly discussion with Free Soilers in regard 
sent from them, and his conviction that they to moral and political action. Our visit to 
That they were | this place left a very pleasant impression on 


mittee and elsewhere, he expressed his dis- 


could not be maintained. 
presented to the Convention, not by Mr. Bar- our minds, associated as it will always be 
ker or the business committee, but by Mr. with the grateful remembrance of the kindly 
Wright. Still Mr. Hartzell insists upon the entertainment we received at the home of 
publication of his manuscript, charging Mr. Dr. Whippo and his amiable family. Here 
Barker with the “ paternity” of the sixth and we found most happily blended intelligence 
seventh resolutions, and from thence deduc- of the highest order, and a corresponding 
ing inferences unfavorable to Mr. Barker. liberality and freedom of thought and inves- 
We shall feel bound to admit « reply from tigation, peace, kindliness and spirituality, 
Mr. Barker if he shall choose to make oue, that elevates the soul, arms and strengthens 
but we do not intend that a discussion about it with weapons of truth and love, that only 
Preliminaries shall occupy much of our room, wound to heal, or kill to give a truer, better 
especially asthe general subjectis one pro- life. 
hibited in our columns. ' Our next meeting was at Mercer. Here 
And here we wish to correct an error tev, our meeting was in the Court House, 
Which occurred in the report of the proceed- ‘and we had a singular exhibition of priestly 
tugs of the Convention, as published in our | preaching from a Congregational minister, 
paper. That report represented Mr. Barker | who, taking Free Democracy for his text, 
& presenting from the business committee, | preached therefrom Liberty Party of the 
the whole series of resolutions, whereas the , Gerrit Smith and Goodell stamp. It was a 
fixth and seventh were presented with con- | kind of putting a meaning into a tert such as 


I never saw before, although I have seen 


We were unaware of this error | some pretty tall specimens of western ora- 


tory. A darkening of council by words 
without feuth such as the most experienced 
practitioner only can imitate with any hope 
of success. This exhibition answered his 
purpose and ours. He seemingly relieved 
himself of much pent up duplicity. And 
we had a plaia illustrated edition of “ Truth 
among the Clergy” to exhibit to the audience. 

A few miles from here we had a most 
pleasant meeting at the Cranberry school 
house where the common people beard us 
gladly. It was a free meeting where free and 
full testimonies of the truth were given by 
many present, and at the close of the meet- 
ing we obtained a number of subscribers to 
the Bugle. From this place we went to 
Millbrook, the home of J. F. Selby. In this 
vicinity Mr. Selby has exerted a good influ- 
ence against oppression, and in favor of hu- 
man rights. Mr. Selby and bis reform friends 
occupy in common with the Wesleyans, a 
a mecting house in the village. Here our 
meeting was held Sunday afiernoon. In the 
evening there was an eppointment for Wes- 
leyan preaching, and it was understood 
that we would “exercise our gifts’  af- 
ter the preaching. So we attended their 
meeting and patiently listened to a narrow, 
shallow, lengthy sermon, which only signi- 
fied the preacher’s opposition to reforms and 
and reformers. About nine o’clock, lie com- 
pleted his sermon. 

“Then sung a hymn, with solemn air, 

Then, fenced his ‘ effur’ witha prayer 

In which he gave us all a ‘ dressing,’ 

Then raised hands, pronounced a blessing,” 
Aud very expressively walked out of the 
house, in his manner reminding us of ‘Ter- 
rance O'Brien’s father when he threw a three 
legged stool at his son’s head, exclaiming, 


/* There, take that now, ye spalpeen, bad 


A very few of 
the most submissive of his§ flock followed 


| him, leaving us to occupy the balance of the 


evening in preaching a religion that does 
good to the bodies as well as the souls of 
men, We also notwithstanding the fewer re- 
viewed his “ effort” to an attentive if not an 
approving audience. The next evening we 
hella pleasant meeting in a schoo! house a 
few miles from this in company with Mr. 
Seiby, and then made our way to Erie coun- 
ty, Stopping one night with N. N. Selby, and 
holding one meeting at Linesville on the 
way. Near Lockport in the Frances Neigh- 
borliood we held several meetings of much 
Hlere we found Free Soilers who 
readily and heartily co-operated with us, 
ready to seek out and condemn every sus- 
taining influence of Slavery. Ip the town- 
ship of Franklin we beld a number of meet- 
ings having large audiences who listcued 


atteutively to vur addresses and gave us good 


interest. 


assurance that our labors for the cause were 
notin vain. Many attended our meetings 
who were not acquainted with our “doctrines 
and usages,” who hearing, approved our 
basis of action, and pledged themselves 
hereafter to co-operate with us. At Lockport 
we held meetings Monday and Tuesday 
evenings and the Sunday following. Of the 
first meeting you had a partial report by a 
private letter from Josephine. That letter 
however, nay have left you in some doubt 
whether you would ever hear from us again, 
{am now happy to assure you that we esca- 
ped unharmed from the piety aud arguments 
of the priest, and the vulgarity of his brother 
the deacon. ‘I'’o my exposition of the Con- 
stitution the minister made buta brief though 
very respectful reply, which required from 
me only a more brief rejoinder. But the 
deacon was apparently filled with wrath and 
bitterness, and denounced us ip a very ani- 
manner. His friends cheered him 
The more vulgar his style, the 


mated 
rapturously, 
louder was the screeching, whistling aud 
stamping of his friends. In fact his whole 
effurt seemed to be a kind of deaconing of 
hymns for a demon choir to set to devilish 
music, and both leader and the led, seemed 
to have acquitted themselves in a manner 
perfectly satisfactory to both parties. After 
these orgies were ended, we resumed our 
work and in due time closed our meeting in 
quietness and peace. The next Sunday we 
again visited this place and held meeting ia 
the Protestant Methodist church. We had 
a large and attentive audience, and it being 
a day on which other duties devolved upon 
the deacon and his friends, our meeting was 
in no way disturbed. Some other matters of 
interest I hope to communicate to you here- 
after. Cc. 8. &. GRIFFING. 


Letter from Cincinnati. 





The City Elections—Romanism, and the Public 
Schools—New Fire Department—The Steam 
Fire Engine. 


Crixcrnnati, March 22, 1853. 


To THE Epitor or Tug Bure: 

The principal subject of discussion in the 
city just now, both in private circles and the 
newspapers, is our approaching election for city 
officers in April, which on several accounts will 
be more important than any that has taken 
place for many years. The new law making 
some important alterations in our city govern- 
ment, goes into operation next month. The 
creations of a Police Court with its Judge, 
Clerk, Solicitor and other officers, and the con- 
sequent modifications of the duties of the 
Mayor, some alterations in the trusteeship of 
the Hospital, and the organization of the city 
council, and the election of a larger number of 
public officers by a vote of the people than ever 
before, itis supposed if faithfully carried into 











effect, will result in increased efficiency good 
order and public security in all our city affairs. 
Besides this, the Romanists, or rather their 
leaders, acting in concert with their Bishops 
and Priests in other States, have forced upon 
us the consideration of their claims to an alter- 
ation in the Public School system, so as to give 
them a portion of the School fund for the sup- 
port of Schools under the control of their 
Church—that is of sectarian schools. Having 
petitioned the General Assembly, and failed in 
getting their claims acceded to, they have or- 
ganized in the various wards of this place to 
elect trustees of the schools favorable to thcir 
demands. Some time since, (as I mertioncd 
in one of my letters last yezr,) the School 
Board in this place complied wits the demands 
of the Catholics, so far as to permit the « 
dren to use any edition of the bivie in readi: 
their parents might prefer, which gave full 
cense to the Catholic children to use the Do- 
way Bible. But I had no idea that this would 
satisfy them, and as the event lias proved, they 
urge for more ultra claims. ‘Die Constitution 
is so plainly against any appropriations of the 
school funds to denominationa! schools or bod- 
ies of any kind, that it appears as though suc- 
cess in their attempts was hi 
they seem bent on agitating the subject 
way possible. In taking this course it seems 
to me the Catholic Priests have not shown their 
usual prudence, nor the far-secing policy of the 


1 = 
» CLess, 


and yct 


in every 


Jesuits, and I can only ascribe it to their i 
rance of the spirit of our institutions, and the 
sentiments of the mass of our people in regard } 
to Free Schools. The popular jealousy of any | 
scheme to pervert the public school fund to the | 
support of sectarian schools, is so great thet any | 
religious body making the attempt, will only 
subject itself to gencral odium. If the No- 
manists expect the aid of any of the political 


parties in these attempts in return for their votes 
(as the Telegraph intimates, boating of having 
200,000 Catholic voters in the country,) they 
are greatly mistaken. 
sition, nor would it try to brave public opinion 


i 


No party has the dispo- 


or risk its hopes of success, by favoring any 
alteration of the School law like thet propose 
We are not to be misled by the ialse issues 
made by the Romanists. No attcinpt hes been 
made to take the moral and religious training 
of the young from their parcisis ; 
jects to their teaching their children as thé 
like, in the doctrines of their own 

they are at perfect liberty to have ti 
must support them 


ho one Ov- 
“~ 
Church; 
cir own 
but then they 


schools ; 3 
with their own Church funds. It is not the 
province of the Public Schoois, nor of the 
State authorizing them, to teach religious doc- 
All that can be expected im these 


» | 
branches 


trines. 
schools, is instruction in the co:nmon 
of edueation, and the inculcation of a sound 
moyality. As it is, the Romanists are on the 
same platform in regard to these schools, with 
all other citizens, and if they do not choose to 
avail themselves of their privileges, it is their 
own fault. The truth is, they do not wish 
their children to mix with those of Protestants, 
even inthe puliic school, for fear they may 
gradually imbibe our republican sentiments, 
our ideas of reiigions toleration, and the right 
of private Judgment, and get from under the 
control of the Romish Church. 
schools tend to make our population ef all 


Our free 


classes homogenous, to destroy forcign 


~ mn 


influ. 
ence, and Americanise in principles and feel 
ings. all who come undor-thcir influence, and 
hence the hostility of Romish Priests, sine- 
tenths of whom are foreigners, and were edu- 
cated in European idcas, under Munarchical 
institutions. 

Onc of the reforms contomplated in our city 
The City 
Council have taken a step in this direction, 


affairs, isa new Fire Department. 


which ought to be known abroad, and may 
well be commended to some of cur sister cities 
atthe East. If your infant 
expects to become a large ¢ 
for her at an early day to adopta plan for the 
protection of the property and lives of her peo- 
ple, similar in principle to that soon to go into 
We have just effected an en- 


city indeed ever 


ne, it would be weil 


operation here. 
tire abolition of the old system of 
Fire Companies, and are substituting a Pard 
An act has been 


voluntary 


Departurent in its place. 
passed within a few days providing for an en- 
tirely new organization to be under the control 
of the city authorities, which is to be put into 
operation immediately. Our Fire Department 
was for many years equal to any in the Union, 
celebrated indeed for its promptness, efficiency 
and love of order. But for about three years 
past, it has rapidly degenerated in character; 
men of a low and turbulent character have 
entered the companies, riots and street figiits 
between individuals and companics, have be- 
come more and more common; good men have 
left the companies in disgust, finding their in- 
fluence unavailing to check the tendencies to 
rowdyism ; the Fire Association has tailed to 
remedy these evils, and they have ircreased so 
much that all good citizens see clearly the ne- 
cessity of a thorouwsh reform, of the most radi- 
eal character. The influence of the old system 
has been for some time positively demoralizing 
to the young men connected with the compa- 
nies, and it is a subject for congratulation that 
when the evil became intelerable, the City 
Council had the wisdom and courage to apply 
the true remedy. 

After full discussion at several meetings, the 
new ordinance was passed by a unanimous vote, 
which, considering the variety of opinions 
among the members upon politics and all other 
subjects, from the highest conservatism, to the 
lowest radicalism, is rather remarkablo, and 
speaks well for the exccilence of the new law, 
in theory at least. I need not here go into the 
details of the new system, but merely say that 
it is similar to that now in operation in Boston, 
with some alterations suited to our locality.— 
The whole Department is placed under one 
Chief Engineer, chosen by the City Council, 
who is to be present and assume the direction 
at all fires. The City is divided into four dis- 





, by the public, and which the city isa 





i tricts, each ef which hasan Aszistant Engineer. 


+ 
- 


| appointed also by the Council. There are to be 
| twelve companies, each consisting of twenty- 
| tive men, with a captain, foremer, horsemen 
and drivers, to be appointed by the Engineers. 
The machines are to be drawn too and from 
the fires by horses, which are to be kept at all 
times ready in each engine house. The Insur- 
ance companies have agreed to pay the expens- 
e3 of a Fire Alarm Telegraph to extend to all 
parts of the city, by which the number of false 
The salary of the 


Chief Eagineer is fixed at $1000 a year, the 


alarms will be reduced. 


minor officers at less sums, and it is thoueght 


that upon the whole the rew system will be 
less expensive than the old. ‘The cost of the 
’ 


latter for the past three years has been neariy 


’ 
v? 
' 

- 
wa 


er year. ‘The cost of the new system 


ught will be $00,000 the first year, and 
after that much less. The inereased security 


+) 


hae eenat ikon 
WG 1) +e) 
ys &dla’y 8 


ar : - ) . en scl e ory 
of propert e decreased risks and 
i 
rates of insurance, the good order of 
and the diminished tem;-tations to idleness an 
rioting, will more than compensate for an in- 
. ) = lars -? 13 23 } 2)" 4 
creased expenditure, should there be any. The 
service too will be placed where it should be, 
upon the same basis as other duties requir 
’ 
! i 


i 
ne to pay 
! 


for. ‘The new system seems to be a good one, 
and should be submitted to a full and fair trial, 


, a8 L have reason to believe it will be, from the 


character of the persons who are expected to 


iave it in charze 


—" 


(periment in progress here which 
promises to be of great utility, is the new 
Steam Fire Engine. It is a locomotive, but is 
drawn by horses, to assist its progress where 
he streets are rough. It has been tried repeat- 
edly in the streets and at several fires, and is 


At the last trial inade of 


said by those who are jud 
purposes admirably, 


+ 


iis powers, steain was raised in four minutes 


after the torch was applied, and in twelve min- 


992 


utes it was throwing a stream of watcr 233 


fect. It throws six streams of water at ono 


time, each one better than our firemen put up- 


ona fire, It moves rapidly through the streets, 


anidecan be turned around wirh case in the 
milile of a square. Ii it suceeets, it is 


thought that five such engines will answer all ! 
the wants of the city, in the place of the pres- 
entengines worked by hand. It is thought | 
that with some intended improvemenis in the | 
next one built, the steam machine will be ene { 
| 


tirely successful, and if so, it will bo another 


triumph of inventive genius, iinistering ta 
the comfort and safety of the human fainily. 
Yours, oa 
eee 
ANNUAL MEE SING 
OY THE 
Onio Woman's Hichts Association 


Fist Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
Wotans’ Rights Association will be beld at 
RAVENNA, Portage Co., Ohio, commencing 
on Wednesday, the 25th of May next, at 10 


ree oc 
iA 


o'clock A. M., nei continuing two days. 
The object of this Association is the re- 
moval of the many unjust and oppressive 
legal and secial 
Vouian sufiers; and which tend, not merely 
\ . 
to prevent ber fuildling her own bigh destiny 
—hy «meeting her responsibilities and per- 


forming her duties—but retard also, ue 


progress aud development of the race, 


Tire intelligence of the world is becoming 
awakened to the evilsof many of these legal, 
social, and vocational distinctions 5; and man- 
hood, as well as womanhood, is demanding 
something better adapted to the advancement 
and welfare of both. 

Tur fiends of Hhinanity and Progress are 
earuestly and cordially invited to attend the 
meeting, and there discuss tle subject of 
Woman's true position in society—her rights, 
duties, and responsibilities. 

SALLIE B. GOVE. Secretary. 

Mareh, 28th, 1853, 

a 
Receipts for The Bugle for the week ending 
Mure dist. 
Luther Briggs, Plymouth 
Rebecea J. Waddell, S. Charleston 5,00-497 
1,.00-389 


9 00.505 


FE. ifamlin, Marlhoro 
Rm. Lukens, “ 
etsy Cowles, Canton 
0,10-000 
100-456 


Hannah Logue, Limaville 
John Pierce, Austindurgh 


| , . ° en A 
Walter Davis, Marsailes 2,50-442 


D. M. Miles, Benton 

S. May, Leicester 

Donation of J.B. Estlin, Esq., Bris- 
tol, England, to Bugle 

Andrew Stanley, Newnon Falls 
Rachel Maston, FE. Westville 


2 00-307 


1,50-459 


24.00 


O5O0-304 





FRESITGARDEN SEEDS. 


Rochester City Seed Store in Salem. Ail | 


Kinds of Garden and Field Seeds, just re- 
ceived, and for sale by 
lL IRESCOTT & CO. 
March, 30th, 18533. 


REBECCA WEAVER, 
DAGURREAN ARTIST! 


{> Rooms (until the Ist of April) over the 
Posi Oifice. 


Salem, Odio, March 5th, 18523. 








The Sugar Falls Water Cure. 


TWELVE miles South of Massillon under 
the charge of Drs. Frease, is supplied with 
pure soft spring water, and conducted on pure 
lIydropathic principles. We give no drugs. 
Tney are only hindrances to the radical eure of 
disease. The success which has thus far atten- 
ded our efforts to alleviate the sufferings of 
humanity, enables us to speak contidently of 
the virtues of pure soft water, a proper diet, &c. 

Address, Dr. S. Frease, Deardoff’s Mills, 
Tuscarawas Co., O. 


es, to answer its | 


~ 
= 
4 

~~ 


regulatious, from Which | 


$1,00-400 | 


4,00-525 | 


1.50-444 


Se RRA AORTA TOE SN AR A RI EMT 


1,000 BOCK AGENTS WANTED, 
TO SELL PICTORIAL AND USEFUL 
WORKS FOR THE YEAR 1353. 


S1,0G0 A YEAR! 


\WWAXTED. IN EVERY COUNTY OF 
Mik UNITED STATES, active amt 


enter) Tising men, to engage in the sale of some 
of the best books published in the country.- 
To men of gond address, possessing x small 
Ma Slo to S100, such inducements 
rd as to enable them to make froin 
2 


’ ‘ - 
capital of ir 


rot? 
Parade 


P 
i 
ks published by 7 
oks published by us are all useful 
icter, extremely popular, and com- 
s wherever they are offered. 


(posiage 


mw d ] rec Ss 
For further particulars, address, 
paid 
ROBERT SEARS, Penursnere, 
IS Wiliam Street New-York. 


BOOUS!! BOOKS!!! 


E.G. KNIGIID., & Co, 





Raat. ae tea ihe . 
Booksellers and Siationers; 
69, SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, O. 
IIAVE constantly on hand a full assortment 
of BOOKS in every department of Literature, 
embracing, 

LAW, MEDICAL THEOLOGICAL, CLA&- 
SICAL, SCHOOL AND MISCELLANE- 
OUS BOUORS, 

Andrew Jackson Davis’ Publications, includ- 
ing his Great Harmouia in 3 vols., Revelations 


Approaching 


Crisis, Philosophy of Spiritual 
Intercourse, 
PRIN PERS STOCK.—Carids, Card-Boards, 


Ink, Glazed, Medium, Demy, Cap, Quarto and 





other Papers. 


ts from the country respectfully solicited. 
E: G. KNIGHT, & Ca, 
Dee. 24, 1852. 





yer ;% TdMdiI*rpy 

JOUN C. WHINERY, 
tGEON DENTIST !!— (ice over the 
; bserther would ine 
the public, that he is sgaie 


redler 00K SOLP.— LC BR 


form his friends an 


at ius post. dlaving spent several months is 
(Cincinnatt, in making himself minutely acquaine 
ted with the virious branches of his Profession ; 


he feels contident of 
frilost satisfaction tot 
be rvices. 

Salem, March 5, 1852, 


- Gm. «2-20 


41 BANK-ST., CLEVELAND; 


TOVMIATICQTON Arps wane 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
WHOLESALE Dealers in Woolen and De- 
mestie Goodls, Merchants will tind a larger as- 
sorment ef Woolen Goods than at any othes 
house West of N. York, and at a satisfactory 


cing able to render the 
¢ who may require his 


} 
i 
i 





i terms a3 can be found in N. York or Boston. 


Cash advances on Wool, 
November 27, 1852. 





RY A 


AIT we 
JAMES Hikdvinis 
Meek RANE PTAULOR; 


N. Side Main-St., Ono Desr Weel of Salem Book 
SfOre, Salem, Ohio. 


RY 
Da, 





| Coats, Vests, Pants, &c., Made to order ané 
Warranted to Give S 
The ‘Tailoring 


Lion. 
its Braches 


( 
lista 
Business in all 


' carried on us heretotore, 





WATER-CURE AND INFIRMARY, 


{FOR TUL CURL OF CURONIU DISEASES 

Located at Granvitie, Lickixe Co., O., and 
combines the advantages of other good estab- 
lishments, a healthy location, a supply of pure 
water, gyummatium, a skiltul lady in charge ef 
‘ the female patients, a physician who has had eg 


' 
j extensive practice of 25 yeors, &c., &e. 


| Fomales who have been coniined to their beda 
j 


i 
‘ 


unable tg walk orsit up for from one to twenty 
years, in consequence of nervous, spinal, or 
, uterine discase, are especially invited to corres. 
{pond with or visit us. Universal 
the treatment of this class of discuses has givon 
ce, and we say to all such, even 
though they have suffered much ef many Phy- 
sivinns, make one more trial. Terms from SI6 
12 per week. Vatients furnish towels and 
pacaing materials. Addrcas, 
W.W. BANCROFT. 


| 
t 
‘ 
| 
' 
‘ 
| Granville, Nov. 5, °52 
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| SALEM INSTITUTE. 





AS inquiry is constantly being made by 
letter or otherwise, in reference to the coming 
) term ol this Instisution, the undersigned deems 
it proper to state that though he expects to be 
(absent during the coming Spring term, it will 
continue its under the care of J. Is. 
VWarris, who has speit several months in the 
s regulations, and whe 
» duties which may 
devolve upon him, to the entire satisfaction ef 
| those who may attend, No more Students will 
nr taka ” ’ any tal sie , 3 i 
| be taken than he can take churge of himself, 
without the aid of assistants, 


ope ration 








! 7 ae | 
i€@ branches tauyht, will be Orthography, 


tcaaing, Penmanship, Geography, Mnghsb 

' Grammar, Arithmetic, Nat. Philos yphiy, Chem- 

istry, Physiology, Alvebra, Geometry, Plain 
and Spherical Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Tuition per quarter of 11 weeks, from $3 te 

=f, Books can | hired for tie term or ] ur 


oh 4 ? +} 
chased at gic if 





Those who wishit can receive instruction ix 
Pen and Pencil Drawing aid Painting in We. 
| ter C rs on VCTy moccrate terms, 
| Loard, or 3 can procured on reasona- 
I tle term j Spiny tom will commence 

March 23th, 1055, and continue 13 weeka, 
Por furc.cr particulars address J. B. Martie, 
Cal ay oO 7 


ana County, Ohio, 


— WAL. McCLAIN, 


February 16, 1 


CUTTING AND FITTING. 

S.H. GALBREATH & JULIA A STONE, 
res] ectiully ar nounce that they are prepared by 
the use of Mitchel’s Mathematical Guide, te 
cut and tit Ladies’ Dresses, Mens’ and Boys’ 
Sa k 3, Coat ® htoun i Ja kcts and Ve ats, They 
solicit the patrunaze of all who are in need of 
their services, from town or country. The. 
may be found for the present at their respective 
residences, Mrs. Galbreath on Main St., below 
Lomlinson’s Store and Miss Stone on New Gar- 
den St., Southof Main. 


N. B. The right to use the guide, for sale as 


above, also, instruction given fur the same such 


as will cnalle any person to cut and fit with 
accuracy, for cither male or female. 





February 19, 1353. 


Salem, Dee. 17, 1852 
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From the Cultivator. 
Life's Teachings. 


—_—_—— 


BY MRS. FRANCIS D. GAGE. 


Selected Articles. 


Opium, its | Cultivation, &e. 











—_— 


Chasing after butterflies, hunting after fiowers, 
Listening to the wild birds, thro’ the sunny 


Phis baneful drug is chiefly cultivated in 
Bengal and other English East India posses- 
sions. The seed issown in November,and the | 


»roduce collected in March. India is said to | hours— 
produce 60,000 chests, weighing from 125 to Looking up the hen’s neste on the fragrant 
140 pounds esch, annually. The sending of mows, 


opium to China began in 1767. In 1847, fit- 
ty vessels were engaged solely in this trade, 
hesides a great number partially so engaged. 
‘Two and a half million dollars were antu- | 
ally—in spite of the restrictions of page 
ment—imnported into I oo-chow. n | Waving on the teoe tape, seensing o'er the hills; 
there were in that city one hundred houses | hig ; - ; , 
devoted to the sale of opium for emoking.— | Floatingonthe rivers, riding 0’er the plains, 
From™1794 to 1820, the ameunt exported to | Plodding through the corn-field dropping gol- 
China varied from 3,000 to 7,000 chests per | 
rear. 4 
rh 1227 it amounted to between 30,000 and | 
40,000 chests, valued at #25 ,090,000. From j 
]s38jto 1842 the trade was almost entirely | 
jnterrupted by the war which grew out of | 
the attempt of the Chinese Government to | 
suppress it. For the year 1848, the amount | 
imported into China from Bombay, was 1!)- 
11 chests, Which at an average of 3550 per 
chest, would amount to $32,000,000 expend- 
ed for this single article of trade. ‘Then the 
Chinese pay an advance on this sum of sev- 
eral millions more, which goes into the hands 
of the merchant. 

The principle use made of opium by the 
Chinese is in the form of smoking. The 
wealthier orders do their smoking in their 
own dwellings, but for the poorer classes 
there are thousands of shops fitted with 
accommodations expressly for smoking. 

The effect of this drug upon the consum- 
er are thus described by a distinguished Clii- 
nese scholar: 

* Jt exhausts the animal spirit, impedes the 
regular performance of business, wastes the 
flesh and blood, dissipates every kind of 
property, renders the person ill-favored, | 
promotes obscenity, discloves secrets,vivlates | 
the laws, attacks the vitals, and destroys life.” | 

The Chinese government have made strong ; 
effurts to cut off or sestrict the traffie in this | 
drug. Public attention was directed to its | Mixing play and labor, ever joyously, 
injurious effects in 1799, an edict was issued | Learned I life’s great lessons learned I to be 
requiring all ships discharging their cargoes treo. 
at Whampon, to bonds, give that they had no 
opium on board. Still more stringent laws 
were adopted in 1820. In 1e34, an edict 
was issued, declaring that the injury done 
by the increase of those who inhaled it, was 


. Tending to the Lambkins, driving up the cows, 

Mixing play and labor in my childish glee, 

Learned I Life’s first lessons—learned I to be 
free. 


den grains, 
Mixing play and labor, with a childish glee, 
Learned I life’s first iessons—learned I to he 
free. 


Laughing’ mong the green leaves as the ripe fruit 
fell ; 

Gathering the brown nuts in the woody dell; 

Tripping at the spinning wheel, ever to and fro ; 

Dancing at the paring bec, on a merry toe; 

Mixing play and labor, with a youthful glee, 

Learned I tife’s best lessons—learned I to be 
free. 


Singing o’er my milk pail while the dews were 
bright, 

Toiling in the dairy with a spirit light, 

Using mop and duster, washboard, oven-broom, 

Scissors, thread and needle, as might chance to 
come ; 

Mixing play and labor, ever cheerfully ; 

Learned I life’s best lessons—learned I to be 
free. 





Conning these best lessons, poring over books, 
Dreaming of the future, in the quiet nooks, 
Gleaning, ever gleaning, as the days went by, 
Thinking, never shrinking, not afraid ¢o try ; 


Iiumming patient lullaby with a mother’s fear, 
Pouring earnest councils in the listening ear, 
Working for my loved cnes, answering grief or 


nearly equal to a general conflragation, and mirth, 
denouncing upon the seller and smoker of | Striving to bring sunshine to the heart and 
the poison, the bastinado, the wooden coilar, hearth. 


imprisonment, banishment, confiscation of 
woperty, and even decapitation, or strangu- 
ation. But notwithstanding all this, the 
trade kept increasing, until at length, an Im- 
perial Commissioner was appointed, cloth- 
ed with the highest authority, to proceed to 
Yanton and endeavor to effect an utter ani- 
hilation of the trade. In carrying out this 
determination, he seized and destroyed sore 
20,180 chests of opium, and compelled the 
merchants to sign a bond that they would 
forever cease trading in this article. 

This bold and decided measure on the part 
of the Commissioner led to the war with 
England, which is commonly known as the 
opium war, the result of which is well known. 
When urged to legalize the trade, the Pin- 
peror replied in thess memyrable words; 
Jt istrue,” said he, “JT cannot prevent the 
introduction of the flowing poison; gain 
seeking aud corrupt men will, for profit and 
sensuality, defeat my wishes; but nothing 
will induce me to derive a revenue from the 
vice and misery of my people!” 

One result of the war was the ceeding of | 
the island of Hong Kong to the English.— | Now as life declineth, wearing silvery hairs 
In this Island, after passing into the hands rd Mingled with deep furrows, footprint of its cares. 
the victors, the trade in opium was legalized, } ut each deep laid furrow hath a blessing 
and twenty shops for its sale immediately given 
licenced, within gun ehot of the Chinese} 4 54 each ‘silvery fibre bro’t me nearer Heaven. 
Empire, where such an offence is punisha- And I think the Holy, even forvently. 


ble with death. ; 
{tis stated upon the highest authority that, 1 bat labor, love and duty, have made me blest 
and free. 


the British covernment in India could not be 
sustained without the immense revenues de- 
sived from this trade, "This revenue for the 

iX Vears, itis sai jas AMounted to near- : 2 : 
ty $20,600,000. py cabaaal that the The Quadroon ladies of New Orleans oneme 
immense sum of £L00,000,000 of specie has both a feeling of admiration and pity—admira- 
been drained from China to pay for this sin- | tion for their accomplishments and beauty—com- 
gle article alone within the last half century. miscration for the unnatural and unjust condi- 


Mixing lovetand duty, ever joyously, 
Learned I to be happy—learned I to be free. 


Cheering the desponding, joying with the glad; 

Nursing with the suffering, weeping with the 
end. 

Wearying, but not fainting, erring day by day, 

Struggling to do better, as life wore away. 

Thus have come life's changesjever unto me, 

Teaching me great lessons, to be blest and free. 


Struggling forthe bettcr with a spirit strong ; 

Earnest to pursue the right, and eschew the 
wrong— 

Passing the gleam of childhood, passing youth’s 
sunny hours— 

Passing the years of matron age, wreathing 
cares with flowers ; 

Thinking of my labor, ever hopefully— 

Learned | life’s true lessons, to be blessed and 
free. 





——— 


The Quadroons. 











Disabilities of Jews in England. 
. i. on . : . a. ’ 

When a stigma has once been fixed on | empree unless he is able to swear that he has 
any class, it is astonishing with what diffieul- | lack blood tn his veins. As many of these wo- 
ty is effaced. Just or unjust, it is sure to | men are not only very white, but very beautiful 
breed a prejudice against the injured party. | and highly accomplished, resistance to their 
Drive this out from among the lower classes, | 
and it takes refuge among the most wealthy | 
and fortunate. The prejudice against the | rege : , 
Jews in England became generally extinet | consequence of this absurd state of things is 
among the masses, before the middie classes readily anticipated. They marry, or place, as 
had their eyes opened to the heinous injus-— they call it, without the sanction of the State, 
: ? ohi , sat he Cam- ante ; 3 os 
tree, ee ager tL a to on ( ii or the benedictions of the Church. The mo- 
mons by the erly o ondon, iong betore the = 
. ) a: a am Be ther of the Quadroon girl consents to # tempo- 
Commons had thought of the possibility of . : 

tary arrangement, provided her daughter is fur- 
nished with comfortable quarters, and a couple 


tion entailed upon them by the laws of Louisi- 


ana. A man cannot legally marry a Quadroon 
gary b) 


charms is no easy matter; and, as love is not 
apt to be controlled by statute limitations, the 


one of his race to the floor. After some 
fierce struggics and several adverse votes, the 
Commons agreed to modify the oath of ad- 
mission “ou the faith of a christian,” and per- 
mit the member from the city to take his ; 
seat. They have renewed this vote by a , ' . It is net a very uncommen 
majority of twenty-nine. But the House of thing for Northern Bachelors, te say nothing 
Lords objected. And on religions grounds, of Northern Benedicts, to be under the necessi- 
too! Their zeal for hie Who forgave his ty of supporting and cdueating the offspring of 
enemies, even While siffering his fearful ag- this peculiar institution. 
ony on the cross, Who announced the brother- 
hood of men, and made love and charity the ei , . 
foundations of piety, animated them with a I should eay ¢rudy in love with a beautifu! quad- 
desire to crush men whose only offense is Toon, that,in orderto marry her, he injected 
being descended from: an aucieut race, in little black blood into his veins procured from 
whose bosom Was originated the _iapenteey one of his negroes; and then took the requis. 
dominant religion of Engiand. Por stx fue- ite nuptial oath, thereby fulfilling th 4? vig ¢ 
cessive sessions, the Commons has voted for , ee ling the drter ef 
the abolition of the disability, and the bil - {may 6poil the romance of the sto- 
. N ’ > FV to @Ga 12 ° ° 
has been lost in the Lords! Several appeals TY * » that the laly had a dowry of three 
to the people have resulted in the election of hundred thousand dollars. 
the Jewish candidate. ieaneht ent te 
What makes this disability as much an in- be overlooked; and here in the South a bach- 
sult as a political precaution, is, that Jews elor in the ball-room is asked to be ina 
are subject to every liability of citizens, ad- : 
mitted to act as Jurymen, Magistrates, and 
High Sheriffs, and exempt trom no tax. Nor so many 
was the present form of oath devised against A young lady with 
them or intended to apply to them. It was more charmé of purse than person, overheard 
directed against certain views put forward in an ungallant fellow remarking the other even- 
a treatise written by one of the men enga- jing upon the number of freckles on her fee, 


#ed in the Gunpowder plot, and was supos- . ; 
; . - . when she turned upon w 5 
ed to bind the consciences of Roman Cath- | P P him with the shary re 


olics. Its exclusion of the Jews was purely , ‘°F that her father had a negro for every freck- 
accidental. Yet, to this accidental result of e#— N. ¥. Mirror. 
a form do the Lords of Englond cling in | PONE EE TPCT nan 

‘ > ——_ ife j . ® . . 
order to maintain the civic infamy of the! 1 8 short, and they mistake its aims and 
Jews! They show that the spirit of religi- , }08e its enjoyments who look for happiness in 
ous intolerance has survived the period of; outward things, and not in the state of the 
the faggot and the stake. | saw, 


of slaves, with a promise on the pert of the 
mock husband to give his litle quadroone a 
good education. 


I herve heard of cone 
case, in which a man was so madly, or perhaps 


the law. 


Rut in thie age ot 
gold the mercenary €pirit ie an ° 


; itroduced 
to a young lady with 60 many hogsheads of gu- 


gar—or so many bales of eotton—or 
well-conditioned negroes. 


From the “ Pacific,” San Francisco. 


Mansfield’s Mess Beef. 


We learn froin the Polynesian, that A. 8. 
Mansfield, of the good city of Boston ship- 
ped on board the Charles, a vessel sailin 

from that port to Honolulu, two hundrec 
barrels, marked “ Netwe York mess beef,” all 
consigned to order. On rescuing its desti- 
nation it was entered at the Custom House 
as beef, and nothing else, and the usual du- 
ties on this article were paid. Soon after 
the entry, orders came from Mr. Mansfield 
to store that beef, but in no wise to seil it un- 
til he was heard from again. In the mean- 
time, while the beef was being discharged 
from the vesse!, one unlucky barrel slipped 
from the slings, and iis head was stove in by 
the fall. That tell-tale barrel, what a secret 
it revealed ! 
was a len gallon keg of liquer! Every one 
of the two hundred barrels was then exa‘:.in- 





deposite. 


| been some twelve thousand dollars. 


the government. 


“Mess Beef.” Still we cannot complain 


ties at Honolulu. 


out bad beef: 
cesstul in the discovery’ 


The Honolulu Friend says, that in New 


While in Houclulu it comes wicely stowed 
away in beef, 
-_—-—————— <a 


Preaching and Stealing—Au Lxtensive Op- 


So 


erator. 





We find in the Hlartford Times an extend- 
ed account of the operations of a man nam- 
ed Chas. Jones, who wes sentenced to the 
Connecticut State Prison, last Suturday, for 
atertn of four years. His career of crime 
has extended threugh three years. The 
Times says: 

To cover up his wickedness, and to shield 
himself from suspicion, he affected much 
piety and devotion to religious duties. He 
kept a prayer book and bible about his per- 
son constantly, and frequently as he made 
afternoon calis, or hung about the steres of 
his friends, spying out goods for the purpose 
of stealing then:, he was seen to read these 
good books, with much deyetion. He could 
beat a whole crowd in leoking pious. 

He came from Montpelier, Vermont, to 
Hartford, about three years ago, and took an 
active part in certain prayer meetings and 
religious services, and secured the confidence 
of Mr. Joun Dean, a dry goods dealer.— 
Mr. D. procured him a situation in the fac- 
tory of Rogers Brothers, and permitted him 
to board in his family and to.sleep in his 
store wiih a clerk. Joxrs wanted no richer 
berth; ne helped himself with a preity free 
hand. Mr. Dean missed many articles from 
his store, such os silke, handkerchiefs, crape 
Shawls of high value, ete..—some of which 
(a valuable shawl, among ether things,) have 
been recovered. But still Mr. D. did not 
suspect the true thief. He remained about 
four months, and then went away without 
paying for his board, but he nad done cen- 
siderable in the way of praying and exhort- 
ing for the benefit of wicked souls in gen- 
eral. Ele wert to Glastenbury and secured 
a situation in Curtiss’s factory. Hero he 
cheated his oneness out of $150, by re- 
porting about three times as much work as 
he did, and by adroit management generally. 
When discovered, he acknowledged all, 
begged off, and gave his note for S150, 
Which can now prebably be purchased at a 
cheap rate, 

Nir. Jones then left the employment of 
Mr. Cerviss, and ect up preaching for the 
Epiccopalians in a school house, within a 
few rods of the scene of his then latest ras- 
calities, entirely on his own hook. He trim- 
med his pulpit with costly broadcloths and 
siik fringes, which ke had stolen at Dean's 
store; and with stolen goods he paid for a 
pulpit bible, prayer book, hymn book and a 
large arm chair. He hung some splendid 
French curtains in one corner of the room, 
as ascreen behind which he dressed in his 
silken robe. He stole these curtains from 
Mr. Deas, and also the silk for his robe: 
end he broke into St. Peter's Church in this 
city and stole Father Brady's robe, using it 
os a pattern from which the stolen silk was 
made up. He also, we believe, stole the 
silver chalice and some other articles frotr 
the church. About this time ora little later, 
he went to a daguerrean gallery, put on his 
stolen robe, placed jthe bible, bought with 
stolen property, upon the table, rested one 
hand upen tiis holy book, and rolling his 
round deil eyes fanguidly upward, and 
pointing the forefinger of his upraised right 
hand heaveoward, he stood for his likeness. 
Jn this way it was taken and shown aronnd 
amoug bis triends§as a fine thing. He paid 
for the likeuess from money stolen from Mr. 
Drax, and he stole the case fren another 
gailery. 

Diving his preaching and stealing, he 
made a visit to Vermont, having previously 
stolen goods enough from Dean's store, to 
raise tie money by pawning them, to pay 
his travelling expenses, ; 

Jones also furnished a tenement in Glns- 
tenbury with stolen goods, exchanging theee 
goods for such articles as he wanted, telling 
the dealers that to some extent he took his 
pay in dry goods for preaching. 

But he soon found it hard sledding in 
Glastenbury, and came back here, tuking up 
his old quarters at Dean's store. He gener- 
ally carried a carpet beg with him. This 
he frequently filled with goods, whilst Mr. 
Dean's clerk was sound asleep. In this 
way he stole, as near aa can be ascertained, 
$2,000 worth of goods, about $700 of which 
have been recovered. 

On one occasion he was at Dran’s house; 
Mr. D.’s son caine in, and wus preparing to 
£° Away, in hie wallet were ten $10 bills, 
which Jones discovered. The rogue, near 
evening, bid them all good afternoon, pre- 
tending that he wae going out; but, instead 
of going out at the front door, he slipped up 
stairs, and hid himself under the bed of Mr. 
1 D.’s son. During the evening Mrs. Drax 

came in, and spread some dutben an the 





Lo, hid away among tlie beef 


ed, and found to contain the same precious 
Two thousand gallons of liquor 
incased in beef, was thus attempted to be 
| smuggled in, the dutieson which would have 
The 
entire consignment was, of course, seized by 


We go in forthe Maine Liquor Law in 
Boston, most decidediy, but must olject to 
its driving the stuf out of that market, only 
to run it into the Pacific under the naue of 


much, if the beef is always taken in good 
hands and as well cared for on its arrival, as 
it has been in this instance by the authori- 
It takes the Sandwich Is- 
landers with a lucky pair of slings to smell 
We hope they will be suc- 


It appears that this Mansfield operation is 
an old trick, long practised in the Pacific.— 


South Wales, brandy is smuggled in tallow ; 
in Maine itis nicely packed in four barrels ; 





bed. Jones, in his confession, says he then 
‘trembled like a poplar leaf.’ Young Dean 
went to bed, and ches he had fallen sound 
asleep, Jones crept out, stole his wallet with 
$100 in cash, slipped slyly out of the house, 
went up to the Reviere House, and took 
lodgings. In the morning he stole from a 
boarder in the Hotel, a dress coat, pants and 
vest. Everything that he had on or about 


ther stolen, or paid for with the avails of 

stolen goods. ; 
A few weeks since, he went into Dean’s 

store, on Sunday evening, unlocked the desk, 


in cash, und packed up between three and 


carried off and concealed in a barn in Com- 
merce street. He then went up and attend- 
ed a prayer meeting at Mr. Dean’s liouse.— 
Before the meeting broke up the robbery 
was discovered by a clerk, and Mr. Dean 
was informed of the fact. Jones syinps- 
thised with his family on account of his 
loss. He returned early in the morning, 


fected sympathy, expressed deep regret at 


| Mr. D’s misfortunes, and the frauds which 


had been practiced upon him ‘by those 
whom he considered his best friends.’ 

The fellow carried his skeleton key, und 
stole money constantly, and for a long tine 
Mr. D. was perplexed to know why his casi 
accounts repeatedly fell short. 


town and was suspected. 
and arrested. 
When arrested he attempted to feign in- 
sanity. Deputy Sheriff Alden, however, 
soon convinced him that the sooner he drop- 
ped the character of ‘possum’ the better it 
would be fur himself. Instead of the silk 
gown, he now wears a parti-colored jacket, 
aud carries a bucket instead of a carpet bag. 
<creapuncnnaceiiitia sna 


The Child's Garden. 








Beneath the budding lilacs 
A little maiden sighed— 
The first flower in her garden 
That very morn had died, 


A primrose tuft, transplanted, 
And watered every day, 

One yellow bud had opened, 
And then it pined away. 


I thought, as that chill’s sorrow 
Rose wailing on the air, 

My heart gare forth an echo, 
Long bound in silence there, 


For though time brings us roses, 
And golden fruit besides, 

We've ail some desert garden 
Whore Life’s first primrose died! 





ae eae eee 
to be 
A resolution passed in the Virginia 
House of Delegates, on Thursday, directing 
the Attorney General to prosecute the appeal 
in that case before the Supreme Court of this 
State. Supposing he comes, query: whether 
he will receive the attention and polightness 
which greeted the Agent of Massachusetts some 
years since, at Charleston, in another negro 
case ?— New York Tribune. 

DE Eee 

Eeyetian Runners.—Mr. Bryant, in his 
lnst letter to the Evening Post, thus describes 
the way in which he aflected a lauding at 
Alexandrian, Ile says: . 

“On landing we were at once surrounded 
by a mob of fellows in white turbans or fez 
caps and blue cotton shirts tied round tie 
waists by a string, offering us their donkeys 
with loud shouts, thrusting each other aside 
to get at us, and blocking our way so that 
we could not get forwerd a single step. As 
here was apparently no alternative, [ took 
the one who stood iminedintely before me by 
the throat, shoved him out of my wey, snd 
then attacked the next in like manner till} 
made my escape ont of the crowd. ‘The 
good netured Mussulinans smiled at finding 
themselves thus uncerimoniously handled by 
an infidel, and I jumped upon one of the best 
looking of their animals, and trotted off 
through the streets swimming with white 
mud to a hotel, followed by a shouting don- 
key-driver, who brandished a long stick, 
which he occasionally brought down on the 
quadruped’s flanks to encourage his speed.” 


Tue Lesmon matter does not appear 
over. 
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Crime im Large Cities. 





A recent publication of the statistics of 
vice in London, claims that there are 16,000 
children trained to crime in that city, annu- 
ally, and that there are 5,000 receivers of 
stolen goods, 16,000 gamblers by profession, 
25,009 beggars, 30,000 drunkards, 120,000 
habitual drinker, 156,000 persons subsisting 
on profiigacy, and 50,000 thieves, making a 
total of 470,000 persons who subsist on vice 
and crime in one city. A similar estimate 
hes also heen made for N. York, which puts 
down for that city 2,000 children trained to 
crime, 1,000 receivers of stolen goods, 2,000 


drunkards, 30,000 habitual drinkers, 50,000 
persons subsisting on profligaey, and 5,000 
thieves, making a total of $53,609 villains 
and debauchees in the last named city, a 
precter number in proportion to its popula- 
tion than in London. 








Is not the above a terrible picture of city 
life—to be met with in christicn nations 
where millions on millions are spent for re- 
ligious ternples and in supporting the cere- 
monies performed there! Would it not be 
mare acceptable to God, more in accordance 
with the dictates of humanity Wisdom, jus- 
tice, merey—everything good end holy for 
professed christians to spend their time and 
money in saving those prrishing psople, than 
on religious temples end fashionathe but 
heartless worship? What farmers Ser read- 
ing this can be willing to have his children 
take up their abode in cities, in all of which 
sue Gey exists to a greator or a lees ex- 
tent: 


Think, too, how heartless ie that sve 
which begs and spends millions in a 
fort to convert heathens while sich misery 
as this exists at home! 

“The heathen are at your ow: 7 
said John Randolph, ek annake. 
scribe for the conversion of heathens in for- 
eign lands, and it may be questioned wheth- 
er such degradation exists in any heathen { 


LITTFLL’S LIVING AGE. 


Extracts of letters from Judge Slory, Chancel- 
lor Kent, and President Adams. 


CamsBriner, April 24, 1844. 





with a braes wire or skeleton key, stole $132 | 


four hundred dollars in goods, which he | var | 
ithe reproach of being devoted to light and | 


took breakfast at Mr. Dean’s and with of | 


After making his last robbery, Jones left 
Ile was followed | 


gamblers by profession, 2,000 beggars, 10,000} Bio 


I nave read the prospectus with great 


_ pleasure; and entirely approve the plan. If 
it | it can only obtain the public patronage long 
him:, even to the shirt on his back, was ei-| enough, and large enough, and securely 


enough, to attain its true ends, it will con- 
| tribute in an eminent degree to give healthy 
| tone, not only to our literature, but to public 
‘opinion. It will enable us to possess, in a 
moderate compass, a select library of the 
| best productions of the age. It wi!! do more: 
it will redeem our periodical literature from 


| superficial reading, to transitory speculations, | 


| to sickly and ephemeral sentimentalities, and 
false and extravagant sketches of lite and 
character. JOSEPH STORY. 


! 
New York, 7th May, 1844. 


| Lapprove very much of the plan of the 
\* Living Age; and if it be conducted with 
| the inteiligence, spirit and taste that the pros- 

pectus indicates, (of which I lave no reason 
_to doult,) it will be one of the most instruc- 
| tive and popular periodicals of the day. 


JAMES KENT. 


Wasnineton, 27th Dee. 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to 
literature and science which abownd in Enu- 
/rope and in this country, this has appeared 
to me the most useful. It contains indeed 
the exposition only of the current literature 
of the English language, but this, by its im- 
| mense extent and comprehension, includes a 
| portraiture of the human mind in the ut- 
most eXpansion of the present age. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 
PROSPECTUS. 


This work is conducted in the spirit of Lit- 
tell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which 
was favorably received by the publie for twen- 
ty scars, but as itis twice as large,and appears 
so offen, we not only give spirit and frestiness 
} tout by many things which were exeluded 
| by a month’s delay, but while thus extending 
our scope and gathering a greater and more 
attractive variety, are able so to merease the 
solid and substantial part of our literary, his- 
torical, and political harvest, as iiitly to sat 
isfv the wants of the American reader. 

Tie elaborate and stately Lissays of the 
Elinbure, Quarterly, and other Reviews ; 
and Blackwood’s noble criticisms ou Poetry, 
his keen political Commentaries, highly 
wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of 
raral and mountain Scenery; and the con- 
tributions to Literature, History, and Com- 
mon Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the 
sparkling Examiner, the judicious ihenanm, 
the busy and industrious Literary Gazette, 
the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, 
the eober and respectable Christian Observer : 
these are intermixed with the Military and 
Naval remeniscences of the United Service, 
and with the best articles of the Dublin Un- 
iversity, .Vew Monthly, Fraser's Tuil’s, elins- 
worth’s Hood's and Sporting Magazines, and 
of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit 
and wisdom from Punch; and, when we 
think it good enough, make use of the thun- 
der of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of 
Kurope, and from the new growth of the 
British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, into our neighborhood ; and will 
greatly multiply our connections, as Mer- 
charts, Travellers, and Politicians, with all 
parts of the world; so that much more than 
ever it now becomes every intelligent Amer- 
ican to be intormed of the condition and 
changes of foreigu countries. And this not 
only because of their nearer connection with 
ourselves, but because the nations seen to 
be hastening, through a rapid process of 
change, to some new state of things, which 
the merely political prophet canuot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of 
Colonization, (which is extending over the 
whole world,) and Voyages and ‘Travels, will 
be favorite matter for our selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very 
fully acquaint our readers with the great de- 
partment of Foreign affairs, without entirely 
neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age 


informed of the rapid progress of the imove- 


Physiciaus—to men of business and men of 
leisure—it is still a stronger object to make | 
it attractive and useful to their Wives and | 
Children. We believe that we can thus do 
some good im our day and generation; and 
hope to make the work indispensible in 
every well-informed family. We say indis- 
pensable, because in this day of cheap litera- | 
ture it is not possible to guard against the | 
influx of what is bad in taste and vicious iu | 
morals, in any other way than by furnishing | 


The mental 
gratified. 
We hope that, by “wwinnowing the rwheat | 
Jrom the chaff.’ by providing abundantly for, 
the imagination, and by a large collection of 


and moral 


appetite mnsl be 


more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same 
time it will aspire to raise the standard ot 
public taste. 


day, by EF. Lirrens. & Sov, corner ‘of ‘Tre- 
mont and Bromfield sts., Boston: Price 124 
cents a number, er six dollars a year in ad- 


POSTAGE FREE. 
To all subseribers within 1500 miles 
remit in advance, directly to the office of pub- | 
hiealion al Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, we | 
will continue the work beyond the year, as 
long as shall be an equivalent to the cost of 
postage :—thus virtually carrying out the 
plan of sending every man’s copy to him 
-daspangs Free; placing our distant subseri- 
= paid ged — Pe those hearer to 
: aking the whole ¢ 
g ountr 
neighborhood. tend, 
We hope for such future change in the | 
or or the ae thereof as will er- 
© usto make this offer to 
: sut 
any distance. _—n 
Complete sets of the First Series, 
a to the end of 
andsomely | 
i y bound, pack 
elivered in all the p 


, who 


in thirty 
September, 1851], 
ed in neat boxes, 
rincipal cities, free 





land on the globe as can | ‘ , 
all our lange stion--Pianee tad in nearly 


of expense of freight 
doll ems 


are fo : 
ale r sale at sixty 





| condensed but fascinating form. 


| The price of this 
}moremental entertainment ond 


desirable to all who wish tokeep themselves | 


ment—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and | 


a sufficient supply of a healt! | 
! 


graphy, Voyages, ‘Travels, History, and |! 


Tre Living Ace is published every Sctur- | 


vance. Remittances tor any period will be | 
thanktully received and promptly attended to. | 


“ny volume may be had separately at two 
dollars, bound, or a dollar and a half jn 
numbers. 

Any number may be had for 121-2 cents « 
and it may be worth while for subscribers or 
purchasers to complete any broken volumes 
,they may have, and thus greatly enhance 
| their valine, 

Binding.—We bind the work in a unitorm, 
strong, and good style ; and where customers 
bring their numbers in good order, en1 gey. 
erally give them bound volumes in evel, 





ange 
without any delay. “The price ot the binging 
is 50 cents a volume, As they are always 
; bound to one pattern, there will boyy ; 
culty in toatehing the futtre veoh 
BE. LITTELL & SON, Bort. 
The Pitishargh Weekly 1 

Will be pubis: Cu every F ‘ 
; (Catt peli AY | ‘ i! , ae 

the size of the D ily Mis; l 

Porm mew aud tecautitud 

hiype.. 2. Dt will contin the bates: | by 
} telegraph and mais; local news. , 
jand county; news of the peighbociooce 
conprising Western Petneylyanin and Vay 


1 


linia, and astern Olio, news trom a yar. 
,anee; earetully prepared market reports ; 
| original and selected poetry, tales, ane cdotes, 
| &e., and everything necessary woomake an 
| agreeable and entertaining inde pr ndewt 

bewspaper—and will be mailed to subserib- 
ers at ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, payable 
invariably in advance—-the name being struck 
i from our books on the expiration ‘of the 
| period paid fer.... In order however to make 
it A PENNY WEEKLY occupyiig the same po 
Psition in the country which the daily does i 
|} the cities, we will send it to clubs at. the 
following rates: 





Three copics, to one address. one year, 82,00 


Five - * “ 3.00 
Ten - “ “ 5.00 
—and that those who desire to see and read 
a paper before subseribing for a year, may 


have an opportunity, we will (lor a short 
time) receive clubs at the following rates : 


Five COPMPS, toone add: ess thr ee mos,, ~ 1.00 
‘Twelve copies, © “is YOO 


Tweats copies, - 4,00 





Postage: The paper will be tree in’ Alle. 
gheny county. Tn the State of Penusy lyven- 
ia thirteen eeuts and clsewhere twenty-six 
cents a vear, 

Very few advertisements will be inserted, 

Subseribers should order early, AS 2 oy 
teresting orimaal tale will be courte werd in 
the first number. 

Tue Dairy Disearcn was established, by 
one of the present publishers, in PS46, and 


| 
| 


is sent by mail for any period paid tor, at the 
rate of twenty-five cts. a month. Postage 
in Pennsylvania 19 1-2 ets. a quarter— else- 
Where 30 ets. Address 

Foster & Freersox, Publishers, Daily 
Dispatch Otlice, Pittsburg, Pa, ‘ 





ONLY NEWSPAPER POSTAGE, 


Dickens’s Huusehold Words, 


fAD UNITED STATES WEEKLY 
REGISTER. 
New Arnancement.—The publication 


of this periodical will hereafier be carried on 
by the undersigned, who ohiave become the 
sole proprictors of the work. Wath the 
present volume commenced a new series of 
the work, under the tithe of “Dickets’s 
Household Words, and United States Week- 
ly Register.” The original work bas attain 
ed such an unprecedent d popral tity both an 
Bagland and this country, as to render any 
commendation of iin this) place supertin 
ous. For variety and richtess of itornn 
tion, Vivacity of style, and gental tone of 
feeling, thas norival in Bughsh periodical 
literature. Tt may justly be called the great 
est intellectual labor-saving machine of the 
age. One lias only to peruse its pleasant pa- 
ges to become master ofan amount of knowl 
edge which it bas required no stall degree 
of researel and energy to acenmutate in this 
Nor is it 
less valuable i. pointof pecuniary saving. 

work forone year will give 





lostruction 
to the family cirele than ten times the sun 
spent for the common rin of books. The 
work will continue to be issued in a style of 
great typographical neatness, forming two 
volumes a year, Worthy of a distinguished 
place on the shelves of the library or the 


| drawing room table. 


seat NT \ have probably done tore good than 
any riodical ever pruvted for a sieniler 
period in the English language.’— Lord 
Brougham. 

“Abounding in pleasant and useful read- 
ing, an admirable family book.”—.Vew York 
Observer. : 

~- very entertaining and instructive per 
odieal for the domestic 
Gazette and Democrat. 

“TItabounds with 


cirele.” — Lh ading 


useful and interesting 


| information.”"—NVilional Democrat. 


“The best of atl the popular ciatter-ot-faet 
periodicals.” Lilera: y bhorli! 

‘Phe most popular perodies 
hed, aod well deserves jts 
Pitlshurch Saturday Visitor. 

VN e lave radede d tothe regu i! Le lon eds 
Mon a Weekly Rs HOpsis Of news, tiitder the t 


now pub- 


' { ” - 
pepud Ol, 


(de or THE UNITEDSTATES WEEKLY 


REGISTER, WwW hich portion ot the work cole 
tarns a record of Important statistics, as well 


as of other passing events of general inierest 


in the United States. 

The present volume of the Household 
Words commenced with No. 1 oft the phew 
Series, with which, and the succeeding 
numbers, all new subscribers can be tur 
neshed, 

Terus.—The Household Words wry be 
obtained of Booksellers, Periodical Agen! 
or from the Peblishers (No. 17 Spruce-st. ab 
#2 50 4 year, or 61 cents a number fer #!™ 
gle copies; 2copies for &4 50; 3 copies, 
» copies, $9; 10 copies, #15. Clergy mie? 
supplied at $1 75 per annum. 

Address all orders to 
McELRATH & LORD, No. 17 Spruce 
st., New York. , 

(7"Agents wanted in the City and 1F 
the Country. 


ISAAC TRESCOTT, CLARK TBRESCOTT- 


I TRESCOTT & (0. 

SALEM, OHIO, Wholesale and Retail Des 
ers in School, Classical and Miscellaneous 
Books and Stationery; Drugs and Medi; 


cines; Shoes and Groceries. 
March 5, 1852. 
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